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Announcement by S. V. Noe, Louisville Public Schools, Publicity Chairman 


interested in Health and Physical Education 

should attend the American Physical Education 
Association Convention in Louisville this year: (1) 
The splendid helpful and inspirational program; 
(2) The social features of the convention; (3) A 
spring vacation in Kentucky, a state which abounds 
in such scenic and historic features as Mammoth 
Cave, Old Kentucky Home, Cumberland Falls, 
Lincoln’s Birthplace, Shakertown, the Palisades of 
the Kentucky, the Bluegrass, Harrodsburg, and 
others. 

A host of “headliners” in these valuable fields of 
education are either to speak or to take part in the 
demonstrations and discussions. Some of them 
picked at random include: Dr. Williams, President 
of the Association; Dr. Kent, President of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville; Dr. McVey, President of the 
University of Kentucky; Dean Taylor, University 
of Kentucky; Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska; 
Dr. A. G. Ireland, State Director, New Jersey; 
N. P. Neilson, Chief, Division of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, California; Grace B. Daviess, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Mary Channing Coleman, 
Vice-President of the Association; Hugo Bezdek, 
Pennsylvania State College; Dan McGugin, Vander- 
bilt; C. M. Miles, State Supervisor, Florida; Mar- 
jorie Bouvé, President of the Eastern District; Dr. 
Charles Lambert, Columbia University; Mary K. 
Browne; Eline von Borries, Goucher College; Strong 
Hinman, President of the Mid-West District; Dr. 
Marvin S. Pittman, Michigan State Normal College; 
George Little, Rutgers, President of College Physical 
Education Association; Dr. LeRoy W. Hubbard, 
Director of Extension, Georgia Warm Springs Foun- 
dation; Paul R. Washke, President of the Northwest 
District, and many others. 

The Panel Discussion with Dr. Williams presid- 
ing should prove of great value. Questions handed 
to the chairman will be discussed by members of 
the Panel, who will speak voluntarily. The Panel 
is as follows: Professor C. L. Brownell, Columbia 


T ines are three excellent reasons why everyone 


University; Mr. Avery Brundage, President of the 
A.A.U.; Dr. W. H. Burdick, State Supervisor, Mary- 
land; Professor Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska; 
Dr. Gertrude E. Moulton, Oberlin College; Pro- 
fessor Jay B. Nash, New York University; Miss 
Hazel Rex, Toledo Schools; Professor Harry A. 
Scott, The Rice Institute; Miss Josephine L. Rath- 
bone, Columbia University; Mr. A. W. Thompson, 
State Supervisor, Michigan; Professor Agnes R. 
Wayman, Barnard College. 

The Research, Teacher-Training, Dance, Recrea- 
tion, Men’s Athletic, Women’s Athletic, and other 
Sections have arranged for excellent meetings and 
discussions. 

The Consultation Hour arranged for Thursday 
should be beneficial. Delegates wishing to consult 
with other leaders in the field will find these persons 
available for discussion of such problems as Admin- 
istration of Athletics, Problems in the High School 
Field, Problems in the Elementary School Field, 
Health Education, Problems in Correction, Problems 
in Play and Recreation. 

The social features of the Convention include: 
Visits to schools, colleges, and other educational 
institutions in and around Louisville; Reception; 
President’s Breakfast; Women’s Division of the 
N.A.A.F. Breakfast; State, School, and Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Luncheons; Banquet; Dancing; famed Ken- 
tucky Burgoo; Convention Luncheon; and doubt- 
less many informal “get-togethers.” 

The program has been arranged to allow the dele- 
gates on Saturday afternoon to attend historic 
Churchill Downs where the Kentucky Derby is run 
or to visit some of the historic places in Kentucky. 

The banks have had their holiday. Now you take 
one. In the “new deal,” shuffle yourself a trip to 
this convention. 

Railroad rates—11% fare if one hundred certifi- 
cates are turned in. 

Consult the March edition of the JouRNAL OF 
HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation for the com- 
plete program of this eventful convention. 
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The Case for Physical Education 


C. H. McCLOY, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physical Education, State University of lowa 


N THESE sober days when all conscientious stewards of 

public funds are carefully studying that for which they 
are asked to expend some part of the tax income, many 
of those educators held to possess expert knowledge in some 
field have been requested to appear before school admin- 
istrators and boards of education to discuss their special 
phase of education. The material which I have prepared 
is planned with this purpose in mind. At the Editor’s re- 
quest, I am going to discuss with you something of the 
newer thinking and procedure in physical education. 

I believe that I can make my topic clearer if I tell some- 
thing of the beginnings of physical education in this coun- 
try. Physical education was little known in the schools 
of the United States, even by name, until well after the 
Civil War. This was then a pioneer country with few large 
cities and the need had not made itself manifest except in 
the larger centers. Children had to work at home, do chores, 
chop wood, and carry water. There were ample play spaces 
in the villages and towns, and even in most of the larger 
cities. Less was known of disease and ill health—except 
that they were widespread!—and owing to the prevalence 
of handicraft methods and of manual labor rather than 
machine production there was little adult leisure for which 
to prepare the school child. 

With the development of the city and the coming of the 
factory, together with electricity, automobiles, telephones, 
and other time and labor savers, the inhabitants of our 
country, young and old, were projected out of the more 
primitive environment in which their ancestors had devel- 
oped their bodies into one of which the characteristics were 
speed, intensity, emotional strain, and relatively little mus- 
cular effort. 

To meet this change educators quickly saw that it was 
necessary to supply a program of physical activities and 
they turned to Europe for a ready-made program. They 
imported German and Swedish systems of physical educa- 
tion mixed with some British-born games. Each of these 
systems—like all good systems—had been created to meet 
a specific need in the country of its birth; but these needs 
were not the same as those of America, for they were asso- 
ciated with the social, military, and political conditions and 
traditions of Europe which were quite different from what 
they were and are in America. 

In the last two decades a new movement in physical 
education in the United States has gradually gathered 
force. It began as an effort to discover the physical educa- 
tion needs of American school children rather than to 
change and readapt the older European systems, and then 
went on to attempt to supply those needs scientifically. It 
is of this movement that I would speak to you. 





Physical Education as a Part of Education 


The physical education of today is not a thing apart, an 
exercise or education just of the physical body. It is simply 
one phase of the education of the whole child, making its 
approach from one aspect of his interests and his activities. 
Some forms of education function more effectively when ap- 
proached from one angle and others when approached from 
another. Chemistry is taught best in the classroom and the 
laboratory. Swimming is best learned in the water. Phys- 
ical courage and many forms of quick and adaptive think- 
ing are best learned in the gymnasium and on the athletic 
field. Each of these learnings, however, affects the behavior, 
the usefulness, and the culture of the individuals taught. 
So physical education is simply a part of the whole system 
of education and is taught in appropriate places under the 
most effective conditions. 

In addition to being a part of education, it must be edu- 
cational as well. By this apparent tautology I mean that it 
must specifically seek to accomplish definite, purposeful 
ends; it must be related to its objectives. 


Physical Education as Laboratory Education 


Perhaps I can make this educational aspect of physical 
education somewhat clearer by analogy. All educators 
today are convinced of the efficacy of well organized labora- 
tory education. Because of the associations of this word 
with specific subjects most of us think of laboratory work 
as being related primarily to chemistry, physics, and the 
biological sciences. Laboratory work, however, is simply 
learning by doing, and profiting by the ensuing experiences. 
When we studied arithmetic in the elementary grades the 
hundreds of problems we solved were in reality laboratory 
work. We learned handwriting by the laboratory method 
of writing and rewriting. We learned to read by reading 
over and over again, not by being lectured to about reading. 
One who in his higher education masters a foreign language 
does so not by being persuaded to master it, but by engag- 
ing in the study of it and by countless hours of laboratory 
work. 

Physical education is also a type of laboratory work de- 
signed to cause the student to react to many and varied 
situations in the gymnasium, on the athletic field, and in 
the swimming pool in such ways as to produce desirable 
changes in his behavior and the character behind it. His 
response to these situations provides him with a training 
in attitudes and in conduct and in the acquisition of cer- 
tain aspects of culture associated with the use of leisure 
time and with adequate physical expression; he is enabled 
to express himself decisively, to display initiative, physical 
courage, and perseverance. He is encouraged to partici- 
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pate in physical activities in such a way as gradually to 
develop self-confidence, self-reliance, and a better morale. 
He is trained to be cool-headed and to control his temper, 
to cooperate with his fellow students, and to be loyal to 
his team and his school; to be magnanimous, to respect the 
rules, to play fairly, to be thorough and dependable—to be, 
in other words, a good sportsman. I do not mean, of course, 
that this type of laboratory work will of itself inevitably 
produce this kind of habitual behavior, but that the labora- 
tory situation is provided which is the best for directing the 


education toward these ends. Of this I shall say more 
later. 


Determining the Content of the Program 


It would be hopeless to attempt, in the time we have, to 
outline all of the content of a modern program, but I can 
indicate a few of the elements that determine it, and I feel 
this to be of sufficient importance to justify the time it 
will take. Man’s behavior through the ages has been 
largely in response to certain urges and innate tendencies 
within him; these were not simply motor but were emo- 
tional, mental, and social as well. The people of our race 
in their development thought and felt and did things to- 
gether. Life was made up of action. In ancient times 
there was much hunting, fighting, doing of stunts, trials of 
strength—all forms of competition. It is, therefore, na- 
tural to compete, particularly in those racial activities that 
involve running and throwing, jumping and striking, pur- 
suing and dodging, swinging and climbing—and from the 
day of the first man there has been the lure of adventure. 
It is natural to be self-assertive and aggressive toward 
those of lesser powers; some of this is good for one, but 
when it is carried to the extent of “bullying,” then it must 
be redirected; this redirection is necessary with many of 
the cruder and more primitive tendencies. It is natural 
also and increasingly necessary that man be social. We 
merge in groups, desire group approval, tend to be loyal to 
our own groups, to cooperate with them and to do the 
things the groups do. To be too different is to court group 
disapproval—with all of the emotional trauma that this 
involves. 

One could discuss these phases of man’s nature for hours, 
but I think I have made my point; namely, that many of 
these natural tendencies, that have for thousands of cen- 
turies been so closely allied to man’s physical, mental, 
emotional, and social evolution have, to far too great an 
extent, been divorced from their normal environmental 
stimuli and our children are confronted with a relatively 
sterilized environment that is essentially adult and mature 
and unnatural and largely lacking in the elements that are 
most effective educationally, for the development of the 
innate powers of the growing child. Some phases of edu- 
cation must furnish the more natural laboratory situations 
and safeguard them in such ways as to avoid the develop- 
ment of uncivilized attitudes, habits, and behavior. I 
believe the leading thinkers in physical education are agreed 
that the backbone of the program must be those activities 
that are essentially made up of these racial activities organ- 
ized and integrated into interesting gymnastics, games, and 
athletic sports. There will be, of course, some of the cor- 
rective exercises that are not of this type. These are, how- 
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ever, the therapeutics of physical education and Should be 
used only upon those who need them. 

It should go without saying that the organization and 
administration of the program should be of such a nature 
as to emphasize primarily activities and skills that are rele. 
vant to the objectives sought. Skills seem to me to be ve 
important, but they are to be thought of not as ends in 
themselves, except perchance in the program of recreation 
but as a means to other educational ends. One does ont 
experience great thrills of satisfaction from a poor or medj- 
ocre performance. Just as one can gain little cultural 
appreciation from reading French or German unless the 
language has been mastered to where one feels the flavor 
of the words and grasps the genius of the writer, so in phys- 
ical education skills must be mastered to the point where 
in these and subsequent situations the pupil may perform 
with such joy and satisfaction as to get from the activity 
its maximum educational effect. 

This educational program should be built up from the 
earlier grades and not just left to the high school. May I 
go on record as opposing the current practice of depending 
upon relatively untrained teachers for the physical educa- 
tion below the junior high school. What results is all too 
frequently six years of incorrectly taught skills, of unin- 
teresting programs, and of concomitant learnings that 
may take five years of high school to undo. I even ques- 
tion the wisdom of training women teachers of the grades 
only in the techniques used by girls alone. The boy arriy- 
ing at the junior high school has frequently been badly 
taught, so far as boy techniques are concerned. The content 
of the program should be graded and adapted to the sex, 
age, size, ability, and experience of the pupil, but this grad- 
ing and adapting should be not only in the mechanical 
skills but in the psychological adaptation to the developing 
urges and interests of the pupil and to his progressive 
maturation. The skills themselves should be graded in 
order of difficulty; but more important than the manual 
skills is the development of the pupil’s ability to plan and 
project activities and programs that are significant to him, 
to accept an ever-increasing responsibility, and to assume 
a greater amount of initiative and leadership. 

In the planning and organizing of the program, modern 
physical education emphasizes the importance of individual 
differences. ‘The measurement movement in physical edu- 
cation has recently made great strides. We now have 
motor quotients that correspond to intelligence quotients 
and we have many excellent measures of achievement. 
The modern teacher is measuring his pupils’ capacities and 
abilities and is then adapting his program to the individual 
rather than to the average. 


Two Opportunities for Physical Education 


It seems to me that the physical education of today is 
facing two outstanding opportunities both of which can 
be met—and in some places are being met—but only if 
educational administrators demand adequately prepared 
teachers. 

I. Physical and Mental Health.—The first of these 
opportunities is that of definitely improving the physical 
and mental health of the pupils. Since I am discussing pri- 
marily physical education, its program and its effects, I 
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shall omit commenting upon the health program, such as 
the health examination, the medical health service, and 
the program of health instruction. It is not that these 
factors are unimportant or are outside the area of interest 
of the physical educator, but that I wish to conserve time 
and to discuss primarily the health effects of the program 
of physical activities as such. 


This program is, of course, very definitely related to the 
development of physical health. If I were challenged to 
produce the scientific evidence I should have to tell you 
that it is controversial and that the best of the evidence is 
largely subjective. There is, however, ample experiential 
evidence to prove that boys and girls and men and women 
who exercise moderately and consistently, and not too 
much, really develop a greater reserve and enjoy better 
bodily health. The individual who builds up a greater 
resistance to fatigue comes to the end of the day and the 
end of the week much less exhausted and much less sus- 
ceptible to the type of infection that fastens upon the 
fatigued person, and this increased endurance results in an 
ability to maintain a higher standard of work for a longer 
period of time. He who trains his heart—and, as you know, 
the heart is simply a muscle like the arm and is trained and 
developed by proper exercise—builds up a reserve against 
emergencies, whether of physical effort or severe infection. 


The relation of physical education to the program of 
mental health is more difficult to discuss and is more intan- 
gible. It is that which we speak of as being connected with 
the hygiene of, primarily, the emotional life. The “civil- 
ized” environment, particularly during the ages after school 
days, is full of stresses and conflicts. The fear of loss of 
job, the fear or the reality of social disapproval, malad- 
justments in the relationships between the sexes, and many 
other things in life produce conflicts. Physical education, 
and most of the regular school education for that matter, 
can do relatively little for these maladjustments once they 
have become such. Prevention in this field is more impor- 
tant than cure. Sound prevention lies along the line of 
the normal, as-natural-as-possible release of the emotional 
impulses and cravings of the growing and developing indi- 
vidual, and the building up of a stability of educated emo- 
tions by methods which I have briefly indicated above. It 
is this cultivated stability which provides the base for the 
resistance to the strains of life’s conflicting urges and situ- 
ations of which I have spoken before. In the schools we 
need primarily to build up the resistance. 


I cannot give much time to this phase of the discussion 
but let me indicate a few lines of approach from physical 
education. In pioneer times even the relatively unstable 
did some things well; and frequently, sufficiently removed 
from others so that the stresses which might break him 
down today did not affect him greatly, he functioned well 
and happily. Today the competition of the school, the 
job, of society in general, frequently makes such a person 
feel an inadequacy and an inferiority. Physical education 
supplies much of the means for integrating these individ- 
uals with group action of a healthful rather than a harmful 
type. Even if he is backward in his studies and if he is 
the poorest player on his intramural basketball team, 
occasionally ‘“‘our” team wins! 


He is a part of an occa-) 
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sionally victorious group. The modern physical educator 
uses many devices that build a feeling of group unity, that 
recognize the contribution of the most humble member of | 
the group, and that give a feeling of positive achievement | 
and success—even though sometimes it be vicarious. To 
these ends, opportunities must be provided for a participa- 
tion in activities which will afford positive, personal suc- 
cess. This may be in the competing against standards 
rather than against other pupils. The content material of 
physical education today is so varied and adaptable that 
it is not difficult to select teaching material of such a nature 
as to provide personal successes for every pupil. 

The point I should like to stress is that, first, adequate 
adjustments to reality must be made; second, where it is 
not feasible or possible to adjust as one would wish, some 
substitution must be made that will compensate rationally 
and in a wholesome manner. The answer to such conflicts 
is not escape, but adjustment, and such adjustment is 
usually best accomplished by changing the mind-set and 
substituting some other approved and wholesome activity 
or desire for the unattainable one. Physical education 
has much to offer in this field, especially in the school years. 
Sometimes the wise educator plans to “substitute” before 
the issue or conflict has become manifest. This process 
of avoiding maladjustments is infinitely superior to cures, 
made after the damage has been done. May I point out 
at this point the need for an adequate measurement pro- 
gram which will give the educator more specific information 
about the pupil plus a scheme of studying this information 
and interpreting it to the end that the educational service 
to the pupil may follow the wisest possible course. 


Another aspect of this problem is that man craves an 
adequate expression of his emotions. It is a frequent fail- 
ing of each specialist to feel that this must be through his 
own specialty. Thus the English teacher often feels that 
literature is the only medium of expression. The musician, 
the artist, the dramatist, each feels, in turn, that Ais art is 
the most important. The ancient Greeks were wiser in 
some ways, I think, than we are today. They classed all 
education into what we are pleased to call music and gym- 
nastics, but this “music” (wovdixn) really was composed of 
music, drama, dancing, literature, and all of learning and 
art that expressed the emotions of men; and most impor- 
tant of all they were not separated into water-tight com- 
partments but were integrated. The expression of the soul 
was held to be of more importance than the technique of 
the art. We should have expression through literature, 
through music, through art, through drama—and all of 
them combined and integrated for the education of the 
child. In many of the well-planned physical education 
programs today, many of these means of expression are 
integrated and combined by the teachers of the various 
specialties into pageants, simple but vigorous dramas, 
dance recitals, and other types of activities which might 
well be classed under any one of several departments. 


But there is also another type of expression that is found 
in physical competition; the desire for mastery, for self- 
assertion, the desire to loyally cooperate with others of 
one’s own group, to express one’s ego in leading others, in 
adventuring, in sheer physical striving, in feeling physi- 
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cally adequate, and in the joyous perfection of movement. 
One sees this in the carefree dancing of the self-forgetful 
girl, in the joy of achievement in making a perfect smash 
in tennis, the.making of a tackle in football, or the execu- 
tion of a graceful dive. May I point out the fact that these 
physical cravings are as deeply rooted in human nature 
and are more closely connected with those age-old urges 
which made for survival than are those of the more culti- 
vated esthetics. 

Again at this point individual differences must come 
into the picture. These relatively physical things are of 
as much or more importance to many of the less esthet- 
ically endowed as are literature, art, or music. And I think 
it probable that there are more persons who feel deeply 
the competitive and more “physical” urges than there are, 
under our present educational systems, who entertain the 
more highly cultivated appreciations. The point is that 
there should be programs planned throughout the school 
that will offer outlets to all of the child, and to all children, 
and that will prevent as much as possible the suppressions 
and repressions and thwartings that produce spiritual con- 
flicts, that lower resistance to the increasingly unnatural, 
ever pressing strains of today, and which later lead to those 
mental and emotional breaks that are such a serious men- 
ace to our national stability. 

To show that this is not simply knocking down a straw 
man, may I cite a few figures. In 1890 there were in all 
of our hospitals for mental diseases, 74,000 people. Today 
this is well over 300,000—nearly one-third as many as 
throng our colleges. There are almost half as many pa- 
tients entering these hospitals every year as there are stu- 
dents entering the colleges. Part of this increase is of 
course due to better hospitalization. These are not all, 
however, for no count is made of those treated by private 
physicians and of those not treated at all. There are in 
all probability more definitely psychopathic persons in the 
United States today than comprise the total population of 
the colleges, and this number is increasing. 

At least half of the maladjustments manifest them- 
selves in the period from twenty-five to forty-five years 
of age—the age of economic and social stress. The 
strengthening and stabilizing of the spiritual side of the 
lives of children is the most important aspect of the pre- 
vention of these adult conditions and, in my opinion, in 
this prevention physical education stands out as one of 
the most important elements in early life. First, it is about 
the only element in education left of the type that develops 
and permits expression to those original racial tendencies 
developed in the evolution of the race. Second, these 
physical educational activities and situations are very real 
to the child, and facing reality, where is is possible, is the 
cornerstone of the educational process of developing men- 
tal and emotional stability, particularly in childhood. 
Third, they offer a wholesome release of the emotions; and, 
fourth, they prepare for one form—a very important form 
—of recreational leisure-time expression in adult life— 
again the sort of thing that offers periodic opportunity for 
personal expression and an avenue for avoiding many of 
the conflicts with more serious environment. And may 
I point out that much more leisure is in prospect in the 
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next half century and that this presents a very serious 
problem to all of education. 

II. Physical Education as a Fundamental in Char. 
acter Education.—The second of the two Opportunities 
which I mentioned before is that of providing a program of 
physical education of such a type as will be adapted to lay- 
ing a base for an effective character education. In this use 
of the word “character” I do not mean merely morals, but 
that interweaving and integration of all relevant learnings 
and habits which are the bases of socialized behavior 
These learnings are built by experience, and physical edu. 
cation is a type of education that in the school age, par. 
ticularly of junior high school and below, presents “req}” 
experiences. By this I mean that they are real to the child. 
When the teacher of civics teaches of the duty of the citizen 
to vote, this “duty” is, on the whole, a relatively abstract 
concept, and its reality is not experienced for some years 
tocome. When one boy trips another in a basketball game 
there is nothing abstract about it. It is a definite, concrete 
situation and meaningful not only to the two boys con- 
cerned but to all of both groups. All the activities of 
physical education from the simpler running games and 
games of tag up to the most fiercely fought contests or the 
most beautiful interpretative dancing are things of reality 
to the pupil; this is the type of thing Kilpatrick meant 
when he said that education is life. 

This type of learning which we have associated with 
character follows a certain pattern. The child first learns 
a concept. Such a term as “team work,” for example, is 
to a child who has never heard it before merely another 
new noise; and he learns its meaning as he learned the 
meaning of all relatively generalized words, by meeting 
situations—many different situations—involving team 
work and having them all associated with that word. 

If this type of behavior is to become a habit he must 
develop the emotional urge to conform to that pattern 
of behavior. He must want to be that way and to do that 
sort of thing; in this laboratory learning your physical 
educator not only skillfully builds his situations to develop 
these concepts and to motivate them but he carefully man- 
ipulates the learning procedure so that it is easier to form 
the habit than not to do so. These learnings formed are, 
of course, first confined to the sphere of physical educa- 
tion situations. If we would cause these habits and learn- 
ings to transfer to larger spheres of usefulness and in- 
fluence, another step must be taken. The whole school 
staff, and not just the staff in physical education, must 
cooperate. These words and concepts learned must be 
enlarged to embrace other ideas of life. This the physical 
educator cannot do alone. But physical education func- 
tions as an important layer of foundations; it gives this 
laboratory training in situations that are very real and 
vital to the child, and builds the base from which the 
various groups of educators can proceed. 

Measurement in this field of character development 
within the physical education program is indeed important; 
even though the ratings used be lacking in full accuracy 
yet they attract the attention of the teacher to each indi- 
vidual and cause the teacher to focus on the pupil’s needs 
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National Director, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
The eleventh of a series of articles explaining the origin, purpose, and program 


of national organizations in the fields of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 


leading exponents, aims at far more than physical 

development and efficient bodily control and func- 
tioning. It provides, says Professor Agnes Wayman of 
Barnard College, ‘‘a mental, moral, and social education 
by means of physical tools.” It emphasizes health, the 
wise and happy uses of leisure time, the participation of 
every boy and girl in activities and sports suited to their 
years, with constant attention to individual needs and 
interests, the social value of group games and other co- 
operative undertakings. It makes much of games, folk 
dancing, hiking, and camping, and less and less of formal 
gymnastic exercises, except when prescribed as correct- 
ive measures. It levies upon the resources of modern 
education, psychology, and mental hygiene, and has be- 
come truly a mode of education rather than a mode of 
bodily training. 

In an article on “What Vassar Means by Physical 
Education,” describing the plans for the new Hall of 
Physical Education which, with its adjoining playing 
fields, takes the place of the old college gymnasium, Pro- 
fessor Alice Belding says: “Physical education at Vassar 
has two aspects, the individual and the social . . . . The 
aim is to help the student to understand herself, her 
abilities and her needs, and then to assist her to evaluate, 
select, and direct her own activities accordingly ... . 
Then there is . . . . what is done for the social adjust- 
ment of the individual. What the department actually 
does... . is to provide so great a variety of sports and 
games that the student will surely find some form of 
group activity she thoroughly enjoys. The department 
is interested in games for two main reasons. First, the 
player in a game immediately becomes an indispensable 
member of a group .. . For many individuals this feeling 
of belonging is a vital need. Here we touch directly the 
fundamental principle in mental hygiene. And secondly, 
the game provides a group within which the student 
learns cooperation, sportsmanship, and other forms of 
social control. She undergoes an intense, practical ex- 
perience in getting on fairly and happily with other 


people, which after all is a primary objective of educa- 
tion.” 


Tie NEW physical education, as set forth by its 
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Relations of the most friendly kind have existed for 
many years between the Girl Scout movement and the 
leaders in physical education, and Girl Scouting has 
profited in many ways from the expert advice of these 
leaders. The Girl Scouts have adopted from the first 
the standards of the Women’s Division of the American 
Physical Education Association. They have repeatedly 
sought the help of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion and the American Red Cross. They were repre- 
sented on the President’s Conference on Child Welfare. 
They cooperate closely with the National Recreation 
Association. They have talked over their programs and 
problems with such people as Doctors Thomas D. Wood 
and Jesse Feiring Williams of Columbia University; Pro- 
fessor Agnes Wayman of Barnard College; Miss Mar- 
jorie Bouvé of the Bouvé-Boston School of Physical 
Education; and Miss Marjorie Camp of Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 

A number of young women trained in modern physical 
education have served and are serving in various 
capacities on the Girl Scout national staff. Others 
hold local Girl Scout posts. And every year a substan- 
tial number of students and teachers of physical educa- 
tion attend Girl Scout training schools and courses for 
leaders, and act as counselors in Girl Scout camps and 
as leaders of Girl Scout troops. 

But perhaps the most extensive cooperation between 
the'Girl Scouts and the field of physical education came 
‘about through the 5-year experimental project of train- 
ing courses for potential Girl Scout leaders in universi- 
ties, colleges, teachers colleges, and other professional 
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schools with women 
students, which was 
financed from 1922 
to 1927 by the 
Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memo- 
rial. During these 
years, 295 courses 
were given in 155 
institutions through- 
out the country, 
with a total of some 
10,000 students. 
Since then, similar 
courses have been 
given in somewhat 
reduced numbers. 
In 65 of the 155 
institutions, the Girl 





Girl Scouts make their own archery 
equipment 


Scout course was definitely 
sponsored by the department 
of physical education; in 14 
others, it was sponsored joint- 
ly by physical education and 
some other department, usu- 
ally education or sociology; 
in 2 it was sponsored by the 
women’s outing clubs and the 
women’s athletic association 
respectively. Of the 92 courses 
receiving academic credit, 
whole or partial, 23 received 
credit in physical education. 

Two courses which are of 
special interest to students 
of physical education are offered by the Girl Scouts to 
colleges and higher institutions of learning. The sub- 
ject matter of these courses is drawn from twenty-one 
years of Girl Scout experience in recreation and camping 
activities for girls. The course in Recreational Leader- 
ship Through Girl Scouting is a brief survey of the Girl 
Scout Program with practical demonstration of its key 
activities from the point of view of leadership. The Camp 
Counselors’ Training Course offers practical training in 
attitudes and activities of Camp Counselors. 


N SPITE of the large common ground, however, there 
are certain important differences between physical 
education as practiced in schools and colleges and phys- 
ical education as practiced in Girl Scout troops and camps. 
In the first place, Girl Scouts have less time at their 
disposal. A Girl Scout troop meets only once a week for 
two hours at most. Girl Scouts attend camp for periods 
ranging from a week to two months, but engage in a vari- 
ety of activities, many of them unrelated to physical edu- 
cation, although health standards and health ideals gov- 
ern them all. 


Second, since Girl Scouting is so largely a volunteer | 


movement, few troop leaders and only a certain propor- 
tion of camp counselors have received professional train- 
ing in physical education. 
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Third, girls join a troop voluntarily and have a large 
share in choosing their own activities. From the point 
of view of the Girl Scout movement, this has many advan. 
tages in promoting interest and progress among the girls 
in a group. 

Fourth, Girl Scout troops and camp units are always 
kept small—ranging from twenty-four to thirty-two girls 
—and are divided into still smaller groups or “patrols” 


of 
six or eight girls each. 


UT just as Girl Scouting has learned much from the 
B new physical education, so, perhaps, the new physical 
education may be interested in the experience of the Gir] 
Scouts with respect to the handling of adolescents and the 
combining of fun, recreation, and adventure with a ger. 
ious educational and civic purpose. 

Lord Robert Baden-Powell, the founder of the Scout 
movement for both boys and girls, has always described 
it as a great game and built it upon the unit of the patrol 
of six or eight, each with its 
leader chosen from among 
the members, its distinctive 
name, its special meeting place 
in the troop room, yard, or 
camp, its own loyalties and 
activities. In this way he 
harnessed the natural grega- 
rious impulses of the early 
’teens to the service of char- 
acter-building and good citi- 
zenship. The three or four 
patrols in a troop serve as 
“teams” in relay games and 
as committees in carrying out 
troop and camp projects. The 
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affairs of the troop as a whole are managed through an 
executive committee, known as the “Court of Honor,” 
which is made up of the patrol leaders and the adult 
troop leaders with one or more adult assistants. To 
the Court of Honor the patrol leaders bring the sugges- 
tions and desires of their patrols, and plans for troop 
meetings, hikes, entertainments, community “good turns,” 
and camping are worked out with constant reference to 
the patrols. The adult leaders contribute their ideas but 
leave as much as possible in the hands of the girls them- 
selves. This system furnishes an invaluable training in 
group responsibility, group thinking, and group criticism, 
and brings out the special aptitudes and talents of each 
girl, as well as dealing helpfully and tactfully with indi- 
yidual difficulties and limitations. Modern education and 
modern psychology have triumphantly justified Baden- 
Powell’s scheme, first set forth in 1908. 


Games play a large part in Girl Scouting as in modern 
physical education—relay games, circle games, active 
games, quiet games. They are played for pure recreation 
—to “let off steam’—for teaching fair play and group 
spirit, for developing bedily coordination and control and 
mental alertness, for practicing various Girl Scout skills. 
Girls are encouraged to make up their own games accord- 
ing to recognized “game patterns.” On hikes and in camp, 
“wide games” are played—trailing and treasure hunts, 
secret messages, point-to-point, compass games, signaling 
games, mapping games, stalking and tracking games. Care 
is taken never to play games to the point of physical or 
mental fatigue, and active games alternate with games of 
a quieter nature. 

Folk dancing, too, is popular with Girl Scouts. The 
girls enjoy various simple folk dances in their troop meet- 
ings and often dance them later with other troops of the 
community in a Girl Scout festival or pageant. Folk 


Out-of-door domesticity 








Showing a different kind of stove 


dancing and the singing of folk songs enter into many of 
their simple dramatics. 

Hiking and camping are a fundamental part of Girl 
Scouting. The Girl Scouts as an organization promote 
an all-the-year-round program of outdoor activities, and 
every troop leader is expected to 
take her girls on country excur- 
sions in all seasons. Hikes are 
carefully planned, ranging from 
the very simple to the more com- 
plex, as the girls gain experience. 
They include outdoor fire-building 
and cooking, making of temporary 
shelters and gadgets, swimming, 
star-gazing, games, and trails, and 
a steadily growing familiarity with 
nature and love of the natural 
world. These activities are always 
carried on with every regard for 
health and safety. Girl Scouts do 
not carry heavy packs; they are 
scrupulous about putting out fires; 
they take plenty of rest. They use 
every precaution in swimming. 

Girl Scout camping includes 
established camps maintained by 
local Girl Scout councils; troop 
camps, where a leader takes 
her own girls for a week or so; 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Educational Progress and Hard Times 


HESE are amazing days 
Te education. Affairs are 

moving so rapidly that no 
one can say, with assurance, 
how far they will go or in what 
ultimate direction. 

Within the past eighteen 
months we have seen forces of rigid economy directed 
toward education. We have seen educational standards 
go plunging downward until sometimes only the skeleton 
of traditional subject matter remains. We have seen pro- 
grams, introduced within the past decade and heralded by 
pedagogical leaders as important forces for social better- 
ment, emasculated or scrapped for lack of financial appro- 
priations. We have seen teachers’ salaries reduced, or left 
entirely unpaid; and we have seen 
scores, indeed hundreds, of teachers dis- 
missed from positions in which efficient 
service was being given. And, with it all, 
we have seen the great mass of teachers 
carrying on, as they have done in past 
crises, hoping and generally believing 
that the momentum of educational pro- 
gress will finally burst through the en- 
gulfing fog of hard times—a confidence 
which may or may not be justified. The 
situation is common to public schools 
and to institutions of higher learning. 

Nor is this chaotic condition confined 
alone to education. Its deeper signifi- 
cance is to be found in the basic organ- 
ization of state, national, and inter- 
national affairs. Side by side with the 
accumulation of enormous national 
wealth and huge production of indus- 
trialized commodities, one finds the ghost of mass idleness; 
the increasing loss of employment due to mechanized in- 
dustry; a tragically inequitable distribution of wealth— 
breadlines and crowded theaters, squalid slums and sump- 
tuous estates within a stone’s throw of each other; a fla- 
grant disregard for law and order; the admitted failure 
to apply the scientific method to political problems; and 
the disappearance of old and cherished loyalties which 
held men together in faithful allegiances. 

The international situation is equally precarious. The 
current world scene is characterized by competition among 
industrial countries for raw materials and markets for 
manufactured products; tariff barriers which isolate thor- 
oughly interdependent nations; and harassed countries 
practically bankrupt but armed to the teeth and haunted 
by the fear of aggression. 

Rarely, if ever, in the history of civilization have local, 
state, national, and world affairs been in such a social and 
economic turmoil. Leaders in historical and political affairs 
are divided in their opinions as to the outcome. Some con- 
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y tend that the era of peace and 
plenty is “just around the cor. 
ner.” Others see in the world 
picture the doom of civiliza. 
tion. Still others observe the 
germination of a new society 
with traditional culture finally 
supplanted by ideals of socialism or communism; or at least 
a decidedly different civic order than the one to which we 
are accustomed. 

Whatever the outcome, the need for education seems 
signally apparent. Irrespective of the turn civilization 
takes, and notwithstanding the state, national, or inter. 
national ideals which are set up, education must still as. 
sume its responsibility as the greatest factor in moulding 
public opinion and in training youth for 
the fullest realization of these ideals, 

In the light of relative values, is it 
not strange that those who control our 
political and financial affairs should ap- 
ply the pruning knife first to education- 
al budgets? Is it because education is 
less. well organized to fight back than 
some other municipal and state enter- 
prises? Is it because education may 
have failed to fulfill the obligation for 
which it was intended and is, therefore, 
guilty of “sanctified squander”? Is it 
because education represents such a 
long term investment before dividends 
begin to accumulate that taxpayers fail 
to recognize its true importance? Prob- 
ably the answer lies somewhere in the 
middle ground with contributing factors 
accumulated from various sources. 

What may be still stranger, however, is that school offi- 
cials commit the same error for which the city fathers are 
accused. As soon as school budgets are decreased, the ap- 
propriation for health and physical education is. among 
those to be dropped entirely or greatly impoverished. Again 
we might ask the same questions as before. Is it because 
our program is not well organized and consequently wil- 
nerable to such attacks? Is it because the service we render 
really is non-essential? Is it because the outcomes of health 
and physical education are too idealistic, too fanciful, ot 
too obscure for educational authorities to realize its im- 
portance? 

There is but one way to answer these questions. Either 
health and physical education has a contribution to make 
to education or it has not. If there is a place for this pro- 
gram as it is now organized, or as it may be redirected, we 
should fight for it. 

Existing conditions of society are bound to make new 
and important demands upon education. The school 
population is increasing in practically every state. Socic- 
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economists declare that a return of the prosperity era of 
recent years will not banish the spectre of unemployment. 
Due to the mechanizing of industry literally hundreds of 
thousands of men will be free from labor for a greater part 
of the working day. What is to become of this group? 
shorter working hours with commensurate compensation 
is proposed. Whatever plan is finally adopted, attention 
must be focused upon leisure-time education. If an indus- 
trialized civilization results merely in an unoccupied pop- 
lace, it is doomed unless education can lift the great 
masses of people to higher levels of achievement through 
a wise use of this leisure. The right type of education will 
resent a forward step of great magnitude. 

Schools of the future must be less concerned with im- 
parting information alone than with the task of creating 
whole personalities—intellectual, social, physical—who are 
keenly aware of the changing world about them and of their 
responsibilities as citizens in it. In the past the burden of 
teaching the conventional subjects has so completely ab- 
sorbed the time and energy that little was left for accom- 
plishing the broader ideals of education. Persons who think 
of retrenchment in terms of returning to the three R’s as 
a means of preparing youth for the new civilization might 
just as well argue that military implements and tactics of 
the Civil War period would be successful now in defending 
our country against an invading foe. Ideals of culture must 
be understood in terms of twentieth-century needs, and not 
defined by concepts that belonged to the liberal education 
of our forefathers. 

Will this new education become a reality? Only time can 
tell. Some contemporary educational! writers assert that 
each national crisis is followed by an intensified era of 
progressive education. Perhaps society realizes its failure 
to produce the type of citizens desired and hastens to make 
amends. We are reasonably sure, however, that the kind of 
education that survives the present predicament will repre- 
sent the economic, political, and social ideals of our 
citizenry. 


N THIS general picture of the new school, what is to be 

the rdle of health and physical education? We must begin 
to revise our plans, restate our policies, re-establish our 
standards, and determine our objectives in keeping with 
changed conditions. 

It has been charged that health and physical education 
has sailed the high seas of education blindly, without a 
compass and with a rather hazy port of destination. On 
the other hand, one is confronted with irreparable evidence 
from hundreds of instances where health and physical edu- 
cation has achieved rightfully a position of educational 
significance in public school or college communities. The 
time is at hand when we must courageously work together 
in redirecting our program to serve changed social needs. 

In the new education, our program has at least three 
functions to perform. First, the improvement of physical 
and mental health. Second, the development of neuro- 
muscular skills in activities which may be used for leisure- 
time pursuits. Third, the inculcation of certain desirable 
social traits, with physical education serving as a labora- 
tory in which approved civic responses are allowed to 
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germinate and then are carefully nurtured. The initial task 
is to prepare definite and precise objectives which we wish 
to accomplish. The selection of these objectives, choice of 
activities, evaluation of outcomes, and plans of organiza- 
tion will depend upon local conditions and problems en- 
countered. The essential feature is to have a program 
which is practical and in accord with the educational needs 
of the community. 

The mental and physical health of youth is important. 
Unfavorable conditions associated with economic depres- 
sion have lowered the morale of our fellowmen. Dr. Mayo’s 
statement that every other bed in our hospitals is occupied 
by a patient placed there because of nervous or mental 
disorder is appallingly significant. Protection and improve- 
ment of personal health is a matter which must receive 
attention through private, non-official, and public initia- 
tive. If education is concerned with the child’s entire per- 
sonality, the school is compelled to assume at least a par- 
tial responsibility in protecting his health. 

Leisure time, occasioned by fewer hours of labor, makes 
new demands upon education. While music, art, literature, 
and the drama are noteworthy, the réle of physical edu- 
cation is peculiarly significant in the development of skills 
in activities which may be used to provide hobbies and 
avocations which supplement the more serious tasks of 
earning a livelihood. Through the appeal of big-muscle 
activity, physical education not only prepares for leisure, 
but provides opportunity for the perpetuation of group 
loyalties, and other civic traits fundamental to a demo- 
cratic society. The degree to which these characteristics 
are nurtured depends upon the effectiveness of our organ- 
ization. 


Te leaders in educational thought have, in the past, 
championed the cause of health and physical education. 
Their support continues, although the effectiveness of these 
pronouncements is subdued. Removed from the actual 
scenes where curtailment is in progress, their wisdom is un- 
heard in the thunder of local turmoil. The task of winning 
the fight is placed squarely upon us. 

Organized opposition to health and physical education 
exists in numerous cities and states throughout the country. 
Municipal boards of education and college presidents have 
reduced budgets, and states have refused appropriations 
and have attempted to repeal laws. A precedent once estab- 
lished frequently spreads. It is our responsibility to unite 
definitely against allowing this precedent to assume such 
proportions that state and local governments will find it 
convenient and easy to eradicate health and physical edu- 
cation. Budgets may be curtailed in our department as in 
others, but so great an educative force as ours must not 
be destroyed. 

School boards and taxpayers think of health and phys- 
ical education in terms of you and me and our program. 
Do they know us? Do they know our program? Lacking 
the tradition enjoyed by numerous other subjects, we must 
double our efforts to acquaint them with the aims and 
purposes of health and physical education. 

Have we talked with our people about the effect of the 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Views 





education program for girls, I prepared a set of 
questions seeking the parents’ reactions to their 
daughters’ program. These questions I sent out to ac- 
quaintances in different states urging them to see that they 
came into the possession of parents with daughters in 
school. I asked them to scatter the questionnaires among 
the various professions and walks of life and among both 
large- and small-town groups. Forty-seven homes were 
interviewed. Although the number of parents who ex- 
pressed their opinions is small, the result turns out to be 
a good sampling, a good cross section, for these parents 
represent a wide divergence of walks of life from both 
large and small communities in fifteen different states 
covering the East, South, Middle West, and Far West. 
The fifteen states represented are California, Colorado, 
Kansas, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Washington. The twenty-nine communities 
represented range in size from Chicago to a few villages 
of less than a thousand inhabitants. 
These forty-seven sets of parents represent an interest- 
ing diversity of vocations as follows: 


A SKED to report on the parents’ views of the physical 


art instructor, 1 medical missionary, 1 


attorney, 2 merchant, 1 
banker, 2 mining engineer, 1 
barber, 1 night watchman, 1 


business manager, 3 
chemical engineer, 1 
clergyman, 3 
consulting engineer, 1 
construction engineer, 2 
credit manager, 1 
dentist, 2 

director of oil organization, 1 
electrical engineer, 3 
farmer, 2 

housewife, 38 


physician, 4 
physiotherapist, 1 
principal of high school, 1 
railroad engineer, 1 
rancher, 1 

sales manager, 1 

school administrator, 1 
superintendent of schools, 1 
surgeon, 2 

teacher, 5 

telephone executive, 1 


As to organizations such as Chambers of Commerce, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions Club, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, American Legion, and Citizens Clubs, a little less 


of Parents on the 


Physical Education Pro. 
gram for Their Daughters 


By 


MABEL LEE 


Professor of Physical Education, University of Nebraska 


than half of these fathers are affiliated with one or more. 
As to similar organizations for women slightly over half 
of these mothers belong to one or more. The Parent. 
Teacher Association claims for both the fathers and the 
mothers the greatest number of affiliations. 


The Objectives of a Desirable Program for Girls 

The parents offered their own list of objectives of a 
physical education program for their daughters. These 
objectives listed in the order of their importance as judged 
by the frequency of their mention are as follows: 

1. Acquisition of correct health knowledge, health atti- 
tudes, and health habits. 

2. Proper physical development and growth including 
special posture training. 

3. Acquisition of correct social attitudes including 
sportsmanship, discipline, ability to cooperate well with 
others, and ability to compete against others in a creditable 
manner. 

4. Development of personality, character traits, leader- 
ship ability, self-confidence, and poise. 

5. Development of ability to enjoy physical activity for 
its own sake and to appreciate recreational activities for 
the future as well as for the present. 

6. Acquisition of physical skills, agility, grace, coordi- 
nation, rhythm, etc. 

7. Development of health attitudes of mind, clean 
thoughts, and quick thinking. 

8. Development of a love for the out of doors and for 
outdoor games. 


9. Development of a program adapted to the age and 
needs of the children. 


10. Acquisition of a knowledge of first aid. 

(Items 1, 2, and 3 tied for first place and items 4 and 5 
tied for the next ranking.) 

The Activities Most Desirable for Girls 

Most parents wish for their daughters an all-round 
program of activities rather than a training in any special 
line. An “all-round” program they explain as one giving 
training in gymnastics, games, and dancing. In the order 
of their preference the activities are listed as follows: 
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7 An all-round program of gymnastics, games, and 
dancing. 
2. Health instruction. 


3, Corrective gymnastics and posture training. 
4, Swimming. 
5, Seasonal sports. 


6. Body-building and endurance building exercises 
through gymnastics. 
7, Interpretative dancing. 


The reasons back of these choices of activities are vary- 
ing. In the first place, they feel that their daughters’ 
interest is best maintained by a varied program. Although 
they call for a three-cornered program of gymnastics, 
dancing, and sports, they hold no special brief for the 
gymnastics part of the triumvirate, other than that it adds 
variety. Sports are desired because parents feel that these 
activities make their daughters healthy and strong and 
also develop skills to use in adult leisure. As for the 
dancing, parents say that it gives poise and grace. Just 
what they mean by “dancing” in the all-round program 
is by no means clearly explained. A few do definitely 
mention the need of rhythm training and folk dancing. 
One mother declares that the physical education program 
is the only opportunity her daughter has for rhythm 
training, and in her opinion, this training is essential, 
filling a physical need. 

These parents are not at all interested in intense compe- 
tition for their daughters. They want the sports to be 
well supervised and not too strenuous. A west coast 
mother writes that in every area, bordering rivers and 
lakes, the physical education program should make swim- 
ming compulsory. Moreover, parents want all physical 
disabilities corrected by special individual work as far 
as that is possible. From a banker comes the statement, 
“There is nothing more pathetic to me than a Phi Beta 
Kappa mind in a weak body.” The wife of an attorney 
in a fairly large middle western town gives us food for 
thought. She challenges the corrective work, and I agree 
with her if by corrective work she means formalized exer- 
cises and the fostering of introspective attitudes such as 
so many corrective departments inspire. But let her speak 
for herself : 

“The older I get the more I think that nothing does any of us 
much good unless pleasure and interest are early aroused. This is 
the trouble with corrective gymnastics for young people. All of 
us need to relax and forget ourselves and our troubles more. Sports 
should provide a healthy and inexpensive means. Public pools 
have been a wonderful thing. At low expense, conveniently placed, 
they provide relief from inhibitions into simple ‘animal’ life, lots 
of laughter with wonderfully relaxing results, the best of exercise, 
cleanliness, and personal safety.” 

A housewife from the same city, however, declares that 
she is strongly in favor of a better corrective program in 
high school and for the introduction of this type of work 
in junior high school. She believes that the rest of the 
Program is being well carried out. On the same topic 
another mother writes: 

“I should like to see more attention given to detection of 


postural defects and work given for their elimination—particularly 
in the elementary school before the posture becomes too fixed.” 
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Suggestions for Improving the Program 


Although 56 per cent of these parents are satisfied that 
their daughters are getting adequate returns from the 
physical education programs, the remaining 44 per cent 
have some suggestions to offer. One or two declare that 
their children are getting valuable health training but are 
not achieving the other objectives of a program. Some 
say that only those children who make the special teams 
attain the values. This opinion is well voiced by the wife 
of a western rancher who says: “Too many times those 
who need the work most are left on the side lines while 
the most efficient are in the teams or on the floor. Public 
school programs are for all.” Another parent claims that 
the physical education program in their school neglects 
the opportunity to develop correct social attitudes. Other 
specific items mentioned in this connection are: the classes 
are too large; the school is so small that not enough girls 
can be obtained at the same time to play games; the class 
periods are too short; the physical education classes are 
spoiled by insertion between other classes; the program 
is over systematized; the teacher is not properly trained 
for her task. Practically all parents disapprove of com- 
petitive games played under the stimulus of championships 
with winning as the main incentive. They also object to 
competitive swimming. Some disapproval is expressed in 
regard to apparatus work, tumbling, and basketball for 
junior high school girls. Gymnastics and formal dance 
technique of the studio type also fail to meet favor with 
some parents. A few parents expressed the wish that there 
would not have to be so much dressing and undressing 
during school hours. 

Some parents object to the rest class. They feel that 


.their daughters should be working in an individual gym- 


nastics class to build up their bodies rather than lying 
passively on a cot. One father, himself a physician, 
writes: 

“This program would be exceedingly beneficial to my child. I 
am a firm believer in healthful recreation but unfortunately my 
daughter is underweight. This benefit has been denied her even 
in the face of a fine clinical and physical examination of one of 
our best physicians who agrees with me that the exercise would 
do the child good. . . We should not have in our schools nurses 
and doctors who are insistent upon making every child meet the 
same requirements. It has been my observation that many over- 
weight children are in much more precarious health than some 
underweight children. Exceptions should be made to the child 
who can pass a discriminating clinical examination and present 
a satisfactory report on the following: blood count; urinalysis; 
heart; lungs; satisfactory home surroundings; and diet.” 

No doubt there are other schools where the health 
service leans over backward in its attempt to safeguard 
underweight children. The scales, height box, and weight 
chart must not be our only criteria of amounts of activity 
permissible for the maintenance of proper health condi- 
tions. I sometimes wonder if the rest room is not in a few 
cases too easy a solution of a challenging problem. What 
child, physically able to attend school at all, is not in need 
of some form of posture training, some form of organic 
stimulation through exercise of some sort, some form of 
physical effort if for no other reason than for the acqui- 
sition of the tremendous self-respect that is born in a child 
upon the discovery that she can command her body, can 
make it submissive to her thoughts, an instrument to 
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obey her will! All of these things any child can be taught 
even though she is not physically able to play basketball, 
to swim and dance. 

If all girls cannot be given instruction and personal 
attention those who are physically fit should be excused— 
not those who are physically below par. These are the 
children who need physical education and they will never 
get it by lying on a cot. Do not misunderstand me—there 
are times when resting on a cot is the best thing a girl can 
do for her physical welfare but when this emergency con- 
dition becomes the regular routine the child is indeed an 
invalid or else something is wrong with the educational 
procedure mapped out for her. Of course it takes a well 
trained teacher to give a program of individual gym- 
nastics—a teacher who has at hand a doctor who is in 
sympathy with her work. Such a doctor must see the 
possibilities of constructive health work through exercises. 
Until superintendents employ teachers who understand 
this specialized work, we will continue to turn out of our 
schools flat-chested, round-shouldered, abdominous, 
anemic, underweight girls with little physical strength, 
stamina, or endurance, with a physical inferiority complex 
and a mental set toward a life of invalidism. These girls 
can be saved from themselves in a school where the board 
hires teachers who not only can supervise athletics, folk 
dancing, and stunts, but who also have training and apti- 
tude towards individual health work with pupils. If the 
parents would demand this type of teacher, then all those 
things they want in a physical education program would 
be realized; and the things they do not want, this type of 
a teacher would discard on her own initiative without 
even a hint from them. Today there are many such teach- 
ers available. School boards now are in a position to 
obtain the best. 

The employing of a well trained teacher would also 
answer the complaints that have come against ill advised 
hours of basketball practice, too strenuous work along 
many lines, and the use of activities not adapted to the 
age group and physical capacities of the girls. 


Parents Would Retain Physical Education in the School 
Program 


The following question was put to the parents, “Should 
physical education be one of the subjects to be put out 
of the schools as an economy measure?” All but one re- 
plied “No,” their style of answers ranging from a quali- 
fied “No” and a simple “No” to a “Only as a last resort!” 
“No! it is of great vital importance!” and a “No! Never!” 

In replying to this question, some parents brought up 
the fact that their approval depended upon the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher. A mother from a small middle western 
town writes: 

“I approve of a good physical education program but I feel 
that there are many girls teaching in our schools who are not 
properly trained for their jobs. It strikes me that the Physical 
Education Association could render a real service to small towns 
by trying to place well trained and competent teachers in these 
departments. I would suggest that your professional organization 
find some way to contact these small-town school boards and help 


place in these positions girls who are a real credit to your pro- 
fession.” 


In reply to these parents I would say that any officer of 
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the American Physical Education Association or ap 
Council member would be pleased to assist schools in 
locating well trained teachers of physical education fo, 
girls. 

One mother qualifies her reply by explaining that inter. 
scholastic athletics should be discarded but not the phys. 
ical exercise program of all the children nor the health 
work. Still another states that physical education might 
possibly be discarded in those small towns that haye 
plenty of playgrounds but, at that, discarded even there 
only temporarily. The wife of an attorney says tha 
physical education should not be dropped for the girls any 
sooner than for the boys but she feels the boys will always 
be sure to get the best attention. Another writes: 


“As a farmer’s wife and the mother of eight children I cap 
see no economy in taking physical education out of our schools, 
The work should start with the lower grades.” 

The wife of a barber who has sons as well as daughters 
taking physical education in school says: 

“T think physical education should be in all schools. J haye 
noticed that the girls and boys that have physical education are 
cleaner boys and girls in both minds and bodies.” 

From the wife of a dentist comes this remark: 


“The criticism we would make of our modern school system 
not only in physical education but also in scholastic education is 
the overdevelopment of those already overdeveloped and neglect 
of the underdeveloped. We have some of the finest schools in the 
United States here. . . but I do not feel that the child’s education 
is a practical one in many ways as he still has to learn much that 
he does not need in his vocation for life, whatever it may be.” 

The wife of the director of an oil organization writes: 


“Physical education is more necessary now than ever before, 
Children spend so much time in cars and at picture shows during 
recreation hours that I consider it very essential for them to have 
open-air exercise at school.” 


The one mother who feels that the program might be 
discarded for the sake of economy expresses the opinion 
that the children could get physical education outside the 
schools; that the boys can get it in the Y.M.C.A. and 
Scout work and the girls can get it in tennis, golf, etc. 
This statement comes from a climate where outdoor 
activities can be carried on all the year, an unusual situa- 
tion as far as the rest of the United States is concerned. 
But even tennis, golf, scouting, or Y.M.C.A.’s will not 
benefit those children who cannot afford any expenses. 

The parents were also asked if they felt that the home- 
life of today would furnish sufficient physical activity and 
play for normal growth and personality development of 
their children in case physical education should be taken 
out of the schools. Of those answering, 93-+ per cent 
believe that it would not meet the needs, while 6+- per 
cent feel that it might possibly do so in rural sections. 
One father feels that it would in his particular community 


of around 50,000 population. Other parents express them- 
selves as follows: 


“No homelife of today can do so. It lacks space, size of group, 
and time of parents to supervise, or skill to do it.” 

“Home life is not enough. Children need good places to g0 
such as pools and gymnasiums.” 

“No, though our home is better equipped for such a task than 
most.” 

“Not the average home life where physical activity is not 
physical education.” 
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uite a number of parents announce that there is 
nothing in the physical education program of their daugh- 
ters they would have deleted, not even for the sake of 
economy, yet others do mention certain activities that 
might be discarded temporarily for this reason alone. 
Certain activities which they feel should not be permitted 
to remain in the program under any circumstances have 
already been mentioned in earlier paragraphs. 


As an economy measure, it is recommended that the 
frst thing to go be all interscholastic athletics for girls, 
curtailing nothing of the intramural program, however. 
Few schools out of the sum total of schools in the country 
have an interscholastic program for girls so that such 
economy measures would little effect them. Next to go 
should be apparatus work, tumbling, and tap dancing. 
It may be the merest chance but it is interesting to note 
that the suggestions to discard tap dancing come from 
fathers. After that there should be discarded indoor work 
during school hours, all basketball for girls between the 
ages of twelve and fourteen, all highly organized competi- 
tive games, and everything that does not interest the girls. 
One mother feels that corrective work might be discarded 
at school provided the parents could be trained to super- 
vise the necessary work at home, a provision which at 
best is quite improbable if not wholly impossible. 


Reasons for Retaining Physical Education for Girls 


Many parents feel that cn account of the depression, 
physical education is needed more rather than less. They 
cite the increased leisure with the attendant need of learn- 
ing to use it wisely. Many parents declare that physical 
education is one of the most important subjects in the 
school and it.must be one of the last to go. Others state 
that it should not go until after the dead languages are 
taken out. Still others point out the social dangers of the 
times and declare we need training for our children in 
ethical conduct, more now than ever before, and physical 
education must be retained to help in this work. Others 
say it is too vital to the needs of the girls to be discarded. 
The majority of these parents make their claim for its 
retention, until the very last, on the basis of its value as 
a health measure. One mother with a long look into the 
future states that, for the sake of real economy, the phys- 


ical education program should be increased instead of de- 


creased for we need now, more than ever before, closer 
health supervision. She feels that additional special help 
should be offered in nutrition cases. A questionnaire, circu- 
lated in Needham, 

Massachusetts, ~~ (9 ii 
during this cur- _ «i 
tent school year, 
brought in opin- 
ions from 1212 
parents on this 
topic. They voted 
93+ per cent 
strong against the 
elimination of 
physical educa- 
tion, even though 
economies must be 
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made in some way. The mimeographed material on this 
questionnaire is on file in the office of Carl Schrader, State 
Director of Physical Education, State House, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


One mother writes, “My daughter was never strong 
when young and the physical education she received in the 
schools has made her strong and healthy today.” From 
the South, the wife of a physician and surgeon makes the 
following statement: 


“Physical education cdéunteracts laziness in the child which is 
becoming more prevalent among American children. This is one 
of the reasons many complain against taking physical education. 
. . . There are a few children who are physically not able to take 
the regular physical training but these I gladly give exemption. 
My child takes it and I think all those who are physically able 
should be made to take it. There are some teachers that do not 
use much discretion in teaching physical training but it is the fault 
of the individual and not the system.” 


The wife of a construction engineer states: 


“Each school should have a full-time physical education in- 
structor and not one who has to teach one or several other subjects. 
There should be more time allowed to get ready for gym or swim- 
ming classes. More attention should be given to corrective needs. 
More stress should be laid on good sportsmanship. My children 
are not in particular need of corrective work, but I know of several 
who do need it. I feel our physical education department does not 
give enough attention to these needs. It should be one of the 
reasons for supporting the department.” 


Other parents state the following opinions: 


“T believe we are overemphasizing the training of a few out- 
standing athletes for interscholastic competition and public enter- 
tainment and neglecting to provide adequate opportunity for most 
of the boys and girls to engage in enjoyable play. By all means 
we should continue the service of health conservation by the school” 
nurse and hygiene instruction.” 

“Physical education is the place where an integration of per- 
sonality may most unconsciously take place. It seems as though 
this is the place where high ideals and standards may be best 
practiced.” 


Conclusion 


When 47 pairs of parents from many different parts of 
the country express themselves 46 to 1 in favor of retention 
of physical education in our schools, in the face of financial 
distress, and when 1125 out of 1220 parents in one eastern 
city alone place themselves on record in the same way, 
we of the physical education profession might well feel 
proud of their eager support of our programs. “Over and 
above their concerted acknowledgment of the worth of 
our efforts they offer friendly and constructive criticism. 
We should take it 
in good part and 
forthwith turn it 
to account. Let us 
always remember 
that we are not 
teaching physical 
education; we are 
teaching the sons 
and daughters of 
America. Physical 
education is mere- 
ly our teaching 
tool. 
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The Kind of Physical Education Program 
| Should Like for My Boy 


Personal Interviews with Parents 


By 
G. S. LOWMAN 


Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Wisconsin 


program from the point of view of educational philoso- 

phers, school administrators, and teachers in our own 
field, ignoring the parents’ idea or conception of a physical 
education program and what values it might offer to their 
children. All parents have a definite interest in the activity 
program for their children, and children, too, have defi- 
nite activity interests which cannot be completely ignored 
without killing the spontaneity and desire for activity. 

During this period of depression, when retrenchments 
are necessary, and when the school program is being re- 
valuated, it was felt that it would be a decided advantage 
to get the impression and viewpoint of parents concerning 
our field, recognizing that, after all, if we are to maintain 
our programs in the schools, parents will have the deciding 
voice. It was further recognized that personal interviews 
with fathers would have a definite educational value, both 
to parent and interviewer, and would also reveal whether 
or not we have been getting our aims, knowledges, and 
objectives over to the parent in such a way that he has 
recognized in the program definite values to his boy. Many 
other points of interest, too, should be brought out through 
these interviews, which may show shortcomings possibly 
both in the program and on the part of the teacher, and 
also clear up any misunderstanding or misinterpretations 
which the parent might hold concerning our work. 

In view of these facts, then, the present study has been 
developed. The material submitted is a summary of 123 
interviews with fathers having a son, or sons, in the grades, 
junior or senior high school. The interviews were made 
with parents representing various cross sections of society 
—laboring men, school men, business men, and others, in 
towns ranging from 1500 inhabitants to cities of 300,000 
population. Further, these interviews were made in ten 
different states, fairly representative of the whole country. 

The writer himself interviewed a great number of par- 
ents, but was assisted in the study by representative men 
who are teaching in this field. The following questions 
were prepared to assist the interviewer in guiding the re- 
sponses into definite channels of information. No attempt 
was made to prompt the parent to make statements ac- 
ceptable to the interviewer, but occasionally some slight 
interpretation was made, or point of information given, in 
order to bring out discussion and to secure intelligent 


[: THE past we have been too prone to consider our 


replies. In all instances the information was secured 
through personal interviews, the interviewer asking the 
questions and recording the replies and summary of djs. 
cussions. However, permission was granted to the parent 
to write out in full his answer to Question 9, if he so wished. 


Questions—Personal Interviews 


Question 1.—Do you believe that your boy needs phys- 
ical activity and play for normal growth and a happy life? 
This question was asked in order to secure the parent’s 
point of view concerning the old traditional attitude of 
work and play, and to note if there was any realization on 
the part of the parent that, due to our changing civilization 
and changing economic and social order, physical activity 
and play are more essential today for normal growth and 
a happy life than in preceding generations. All parents, 
with the exception of one, answered this question in the 
affirmative. Following are some supplementary comments: 

“T consider it absolutely essential that growing boys and girls 
have proper physical development; activity supplies a biological 
need.” 

“Every boy must have play. A healthy body has a big tendency 
to develop a healthy mind.” 

“Show me something which will make my boy happier than 
sports. Keeps him happy and out of mischief.” 

“Cannot get along without physical activity ; can easily note the 
difference between boys who play and have opportunity for phys- 
ical activity, and those who just sit around and read.” 

“More essential today than ever before because of lack of natural 
opportunities; boys become timid and develop an inferiority com- 
plex unless given opportunity for physical activity and play with 
other boys.” 

Question 2.—Does the home life of today furnish that 
opportunity? Since all parents recognized that boys need 
physical activity and play for normal growth and a happy 
life, this question was asked in order to find out whether 
or not the home life of today furnishes that opportunity. 
In answer, eighty-seven parents said “No,” thirty-three 
answered “Partly,” and the remaining three answered 
“Yes.”” Comments were as follows: 

“Parents do not have time to devote to children as in former 
years.” 

“Lack of equipment—also need companionship in activity— 
teammates.” 

“T have very little time off duty to give to my boy, and to enter 
into the necessary play spirit.” 

“Haven’t the opportunity or the knowledge to give the boy the 
proper physical training.” 

“Apartment life—lack of space and leadership. Not the same 
living conditions as thirty-five years ago. The home can offer no 
definite program or facilities. Average parent is a hindrance—all 
‘dont’s’—but do not tell the boy what to do.” 

“The parent lacks understanding of the physiological and psycho- 
logical growth needs, interests, and activities.” 

“Some parents encourage wholesome play life, some depress ac- 
tivities and are not sympathetic, feeling that play is not necessary, 
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and some parents encroach upon the child’s rightful playtime to 
isfy educational ideals. A generation ago child leisure took care 
a tse more household chores-—child could enter into the occu- 
- poe activities of the parent; children’s interests and play ac- 
tivities were merged in the home activities.” 
Following are comments by those parents who believed 


that the home life could partially meet the need for activity 
and play. 


“Where the parent has an active interest, and has time to plan 
hikes, outings, camping, etc.” 

“providing a backyard playground.” 

“By securing leadership for boys in the immediate neighborhood.” 

“Parents recognizing that children just don’t grow up, but that 
their interests and activities should be a definite responsibility of 
parents.” 

Those who felt that the home furnished sufficient op- 
portunities for physical activity made no comment other 
than that the child should learn to work as well as to play. 

Question 3.—/f the home life does not o ffer this oppor- 
tunity, what institution, or institutions, should assume the 
responsibility? The answers to this question favored the 
school. Other institutions suggested were the Church, city 
recreation department, Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts, service 
clubs, and parks. 

“As society is organized at the present time, the school is the 
best institution to assume the responsibility.” 

“All boys cannot afford to belong to the Y.M.C.A.” 

“Could use clubs and churches, but all boys would not be given 
an opportunity.” 

“School should be supplemented by directed summer-playground 
work, for which municipality should assume responsibility.” 

“The church hasn’t the facilities and the room.” 

“Boy spends most of his time in the school.” 

“It is the function of the school to prepare for a normal life— 
not a curriculum for mental development alone.” 

“The church should furnish as much opportunity for activity 
as the:school.” 

Question 4.—/n your estimation, what should a pro- 
gram of physical education in the schools offer from the 
standpoint of service to the child? (a) Should physical 
education be a requirement? This question overlaps some- 
what with Question 9, but was not meant to be an answer 
tothat question. The intention was to secure an estimate of 
the parent’s general knowledge of what a program of phys- 
ical education should offer, thus assisting the interviewer 
to conduct the discussion more intelligently, and in some 
instances to offer enlightenment concerning interpretations 
of the program. This procedure assisted the parent, in his 
final summary under Question 9, to set up a broader pro- 
gram of opportunities for his son. The general estimates 
under Question 4 may be summarized somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

“For the younger child we should have health and body-building 
exercises, interposed with games, with the former always in mind, 
plus enjoyment. The high school should offer a diversified program 
$0 that everyone will be interested and will participate. I believe 
in daily calisthenics for all students, not merely activity for a super 
group.” 

“Tactics, light gymnastics, apparatus work, gamés, rhythmics, 
and mass intramural competitive games. Less emphasis on the more 
Violent sports—more emphasis on the values of walking and swim- 
ming. Swimming should be taught in every school. I would rather 
have my boy know how to swim than to carry some academic sub- 
Ject which might be cultural and a requirement for college. My boy 
is not book-minded, and may never go to college.” 

“Create a sufficient interest for at least one carry-over sport so 
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that the boy will continue to play this sport for the sake of the 
sport itself and for whatever beneficial physical activity results 
from this sport. Athletics are a stimulant to the boy so far as in- 
terest in school work is concerned—will also remove some of the 
routine of school work. Develops interest in personal fitness, and a 
desire to keep fit.” 

“Activity to grow—to sleep well—to keep out of mischief. Games 
are sometimes foolish, but good for the child. Develop a willingness 
to play and recreate. More instruction on care of the body, eating, 
etc. Since an erect carriage has a direct bearing on consciousness of 
efficiency and success, I believe this should be stressed.” 


(a) Should physical education be a requirement? 

“Physical education should be a requirement, otherwise there 
seems to be a tendency toward the exclusive development of the 
mind considerably out of proportion to the physical development.” 

“Health is basic to other school endeavors, and should be put 
on a parity with other school subjects.” 

“The physical education program-is the only way to reach all 
children—some try to evade it—-usually the ones who need it most.” 

“Yes, required through the junior high school, but not after, for 
if the program does not create a desire to participate by that time 
it never will. The program is no good if it does not create a desire 
for voluntary participation.” 

Question 5.—Do you feel that your school offers an 
adequate program in physical education? If not, where 
does the fault lie? Of the total number of parents inter- 
viewed, only fifteen answered “Yes.” Others answered 
in the negative, or said that they did not feel qualified to 
give a definite answer. It is interesting to note the com- 
ments under the different sub-heads of this question as to 
where the fault might lie. 


(a) With the physical education teacher and program 
set-up? “Partially.” 

“Program set-up, lack of organization, no progression—same 
thing taught over and over each semester. Teacher doesn’t utilize 
his time fully.” 

“Program loosely organized—teacher not energetic.” 

“The program is either all gymnastics or all sports. The teacher 
is not alert to individual needs and child interests.” 

“The program is fairly well organized for the schools, but the 
physical director doesn’t recognize community interests, or the 
need of tying up his program with total community needs.” 

(b) With the superintendent and board of education, 
not recognizing need, instructional staff, time allotments, 
and facilities? “Partially.” 

“General lack of appreciation by superintendent and board of 
the importance of a good physical education program.” 

“The superintendent recognizes the value of a physical educa- 
tion program, but is handicapped because the board recognizes 
only interscholastic athletics. General student body suffers.” 

“Definite lack of facilities—we are trying to crowd 2200 pupils 
into a building built for 1200.” 

“Not enough time—two periods a week of little value—too big 
a load on the physical education instructor, which makes it im- 
possible to make enough individual contacts. Need some way 
of classifying boys according to their needs, and a program set-up 
that would provide for these individual differences.” 

“Time allotments in the curriculum poorly arranged—not 
enough time for change of clothing if academic class follows. Also 
no opportunity for classifying groups—usually different grades come 
together—sometimes high school and grades.” 

“Instructors often have no background in this field. The coach 
is the physical education instructor—does not know children’s 
interests and needs—and very often does not care.” 


(c) Too much stress on interscholastic sports? Although 
all believed in interscholastic sports to a certain extent, 
and a few were extremely enthusiastic over such sports 
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and placed them even above academic work, yet the ma- 
jority of parents answered “decidedly yes.” 


“Interscholastics have their place as incentives, but too fre- 
quently monopolize time allotments, staff, and facilities. Frequently 
effort to build up school morale is based on interscholastic sport 
interest.” 

“Tnterscholastics reach but a few and those physically fit. More 
stress should be placed on a broad program of intramurals reaching 
all boys, and adapted to their needs and abilities.” 

“I want my boy to play in interscholastic contests where he 
learns to work hard, take hard knocks, and still enjoy the game.” 

“Training in interscholastic athletics develops physical assurance 
to cope with and master undesirable faults such as found in many 
obnoxious habits of laziness.” 


“Interscholastic sports have value. They satisfy the boy’s inter- 
est in competition, and under right leadership many desirable 
traits may be developed. But without right leadership they de- 
moralize the whole life of the boy.” 

(d) No recognition of health service and health in- 
struction? The greater number of parents seemed some- 
what confused in their answers to this question, and 
seemed to have no clear conception of the phases of health 
service and health instruction in the program. 

“There is no well-thought-out program of health service which 
should accompany a course in physical education.” 


“This should be the big part of the program, but too largely 
neglected.” 


“Did not know that this phase of the program actually ex- 
isted.” 


“This should be fostered and stressed. Most important of all 
school services, even superseding many scholastic studies.” 

“Public as yet does not recognize the need.” 

“Small schools have no physical or medical examinations by 
physicians; needed of course, but cannot be financed.” 

(e) Lack of a well-balanced activity program? This 
question was answered largely in the same manner as sub- 
head (a). A great many parents felt that the program 
was too loosely organized, or too specialized in some one 
phase; that it did not meet individual needs and was not 
broad enough to recognize all interests; that the program 
usually lacks leadership opportunities except for the few, 
and these were chosen because they already possessed 
greater ability. All should have a chance to lead so as to 
lessen the inferiority complex. 


Question 6.—Do you believe that a well developed edu- 
cation program in the school deserves the support of the 
school board and the taxpayers of the community? A\l- 
though some rather severe criticism of our program was 
brought out in previous questions, yet all parents, with 
the exception of two or three, believed that a well devel- 
oped program deserved the support of- the school board 
and taxpayers. In a few cases, however, where the an- 
swer was in the negative, it was because of the desire to cut 
down expenses. 


The more favorable comments are listed as follows: 


“Since health is so important in the list of objectives for all 
education, I feel that we cannot put too much stress on this work.” 

“One of the most important matters to be considered by the 
school board and taxpayers. Should be given preferred considera- 
tion so that ample time is left for these activities.” 

“Yes, if the program is for all, and not only for the few that 
make athletic teams.” 

“Yes, just as much responsibility as for other subjects—more 
necessary for the future. I could not urge a continuance of this 
support too strongly.” 
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Question 7.—In the future, children and all people wy 
have an increasing amount of leisure. Should not the mod- 
ern school prepare for spare-time interests? All parents 
with the exception of three, answered in the affirmative 
and felt it highly necessary that the modern school should 
prepare for spare-time interests. Those that answered ip 
the negative supported their decisions by Stating that 
there is no room in the school program which is already 
occupied with essentials in preparing the child to earn his 
living, and that spare-time entertainment could be a. 
quired after school years by the average man. The thought 
was expressed, too, that the child should go to work, ang 
not spend all of his time in play. We must recognize tha 
many parents do not appreciate the fact that some consid. 
eration must be given to the leisure of the child as well as 
to the adult, and that the development of spare-time jp. 
terests through the school will make it possible for the 
child, as an adult, to make more constructive use of his 
surplus time. 


(a) Is physical education an important aspect in pre. 
paring for spare-time interests? 


“Activities and interests in a physical education program keeps 
the boy out of the pool hall. Parents will not be forced to plan 
diversions. The potential energy of the child is directed in whok. 
some channeis, which is a safeguard and protection to himself 
and society.” 

“If we reach one of the objectives in physical education (the 
desire to exercise), then many hours of leisure will be used in 
worth-while activities such as golf, tennis, hiking, etc., and also in 
participating as a spectator.” 

“T feel that the modern work-a-day American has sadly neglected 
the arts—music, art, sciences, and physical education—and with 
the increasing amount of leisure we should devote more time to 
these important phases.” 

“The physical education program in the schools is one of the 
best means of creating interests and developing children in skills 
for participation in the after-school or free-time period. Children 
also develop hobbies which are useful in their leisure time.” 

Question 8.—Do you believe that the physical educa- 
tion program contributes to character development? To 
social values, such as citizenship and cooperation? To 
joy of achievement? To happiness? Practically all par- 
ents answered some phase of this question. The comments 
listed below are largely representative of the answers to 
the various phases of the question. 

“Plenty of exercise, plenty of showers, make a clean body and 
mind. A clean mind is the greatest asset in life.” 

“Yes, for moral character and citizenship if properly supervised 
—depends upon examples set up by the instructor.” 

“No other phase of school life has such great influence upon 
the boy, his habits of conduct, loyalty to a cause, self-control, spirit 
of cooperation—all make for strong character and good citizenship. 
Boys seem better around home if on some team.” 

“Broadens social insights—makes for an all-rounded life. Timid 
boys need team experiences and team contacts—great values derived 
from team and group relationships.” 

“A true sportsman cannot escape the development of a very fine 
character. He learns to play cooperatively, win fairly, and be 4 
good loser in life as well as in athletics.” 

“I would fike to believe that the program develops moral char- 
acter, but I don’t think it does so very much for the boy. Trips 
of teams are demoralizing—the desire to win is often too strong.” 

“Physical education activities contribute to joy of achievement 
since they create in the boy a desire to ‘succeed.” 

“Joy is a natural accompaniment of achievement, and is brought 


out in sports where the boy learns to play the game with some 
degree of success.” 
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Pei In Answer to the Question: ‘What Kind of a Physical Education Program Would 
<a You Like for Your Boy?” 
3 that “The kind of physical education program that I should Such a program should include health service and instruc- 
lready like for my boy would be a functional health program, a tion, sports and games, physical examinations, and particu- 
mn his progressive physical activity program adapted to needs and larly swimming, which should be taught in every school; an 
De capacities, a general play program (intramurals) well con- intramural program broad enough so that all may partici- 
* ducted under proper leadership. The benefits that I con- pate if they are not quite up to varsity caliber. The boy 
lought sider most important are health and health habits, enjoyment _ should be able to select his activity, because from self-interest 
kK, and through play, physical asssurance through sports, social he derives the most benefits. The activity program, as far 
e that values, a knowledge of activities, and a fund of experience as possible, should be conducted outdoors.” 
onsid- for spare-time activities. Further, I believe that the phys- * * * 
vel as ical yee agin rete gee a set up under “T should like a program for my boy that would develop 
ne in- — , , a strong healthy body. There is no use developing the mind 
- = 2 if you neglect the body. The joy of living is enhanced with 
or the “J should like my boy to start a physical education pro- a good healthy body. The program should provide for 
of his gram from the first grade and continue until graduation. By _ physical examinations, and rules on right living. The activity 
this I mean a systematic program from year to year. I con- | program should stress carriage of the body, offer activities for 
. sider the chief benefit a sound body to go with a sound mind, __ the development of all of the muscles, and should offset phys- 
pre. which I feel will make the well balanced man of tomorrow. — ical defects. The program should also offer games and 
A program of physical education as above mentioned I be- _ sports that will teach the boy to be a good loser as well as 
1 keeps lieve by far the best means of developing the boy who is apt a good winner. It’s the game that counts—the game in the 
Lo plan to be a weakling, due either to poor health, or lack of oppor- _ school develops manhood for the game of life.” 
whole. tunity to develop.” a a 
hime ee “My boy lives on the farm, and I believe that he gets 
n (the “A program that takes in all activities—not a specialized Plenty of exercise; but I also know that it is not always of 
wed in program. Health service and health instruction, corrective the right kind. So the kind of program that I should like 
she fs work, games, various sports—all work under supervision. for my boy would be one that would take care of any phys- 
Start individual sports early so all will carry over. Greater ical defects, and would help the boy to develop good car- 
glected stress on social values through games. Give the boy a pro- iage and control of the body, give him some knowledge of 
1 with gram which will create this desire to participate in games, Proper health habits—but mostly I believe it should offer 
ioe te gymnastics, and swimming. Try to tie up with life activities. to him the opportunity for play and games, and to develop 
Create the ideal of a healthy body through sufficient exercise Skills in games which his home cannot offer. Play and 
of the and right living. Physical education can make a big con- = 84mes, too, would make him a better mixer in groups, and 
tribution.” he would cooperate better with others. While I can’t ask 
= ies ae! ee the school to set up a program just for my boy, I feel that 
* the program should be broad enough so that my boy could 
| “I should like a program that would teach my boy good _ get the things he needs, and I believe this can be done where 
duca- sportsmanship consisting of good, clean, and spirited com- _the program is properly organized.” 
2? To petition in all games. I would like to have my boy under ie ie cals 
? Th the guidance of a man trained in his work—one who under- x 
stands boys, and is interested enough to endeavor to correct I should want a program that would be broad enough 
| par- any fault, either physical or mental, that is evident in the *° absorb every athletic interest that the boy may have. I 
ments boy’s makeup. I should like the program to develop the think that character education is of the most benefit under 
ers to physical, moral, and spiritual side of the boy’s life. I want the present set-up. Physical education provides this aspect 
him to realize the benefits of self-control, fair play, toler- | ™0re than any other social contact in the school and on the 
ance, and loyalty while he is a boy. I feel that in order for  Pl@yground. From the activity program I should not expect 
ly and my boy to be a great man he must first be a great boy. I °° much physical benefit, as the development of athletic 
think that a well organized program of physical education, skills, character training, regular habits, and group conscious- 
ervised under right leadership, would develop these desirable traits.”  [°SS- This type of program, as much as any other, would 
help the boy to realize that physical education is something 
. upon , * & that he needs and will benefit from in keeping himself fit 
, spirit “I should like a program for my boy with many activi- for the game of right living. The benefits which I have men- 
enship. ties; a program to allow for well rounded development, tioned, and the desire to keep the body in healthful trim, 
rather than individual achievement; a program to build and and the knowledge of how to do it, are the greatest benefits 
Timid sustain health and not to establish merely athletic prowess. a boy can derive from the program.” 
lerived 
ry fine 
d be a “Healthy people are happy buoyant people. Happy boys and of what a physical education program should include, and 
aia girls make for a happy community.” what benefits it offered for his boy. The box at the top of 
Trips Question 9.—Just what kind of a physical education we contains a summary of the statements which 
rots” program should you like for your boy? What benefits do = argely representative of the 123 parents interviewed. 
an you consider most important? Can physical education =a are ge oe on well worth the careful 
rood furnish these? As I mentioned previously, this question °°"S!@eration " every physical education teacher. 
. some was asked to give the parent an opportunity to make a Final Summary and Conclusion 
free and voluntary statement of his idea and conception Correlating the replies and the supplementary com- 
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ments to Questions 1, 2, and 3, it is evident that prac- 
tically all parents realize the necessity of physical activity 
and play if the child is to grow and develop into a normal 
happy life. It was further recognized that activity and 
play are more essential today than ever before because of 
the lack of natural opportunities, and it was admitted 
that, owing to economic and social conditions and lack of 
understanding on the part of the parent of children’s needs, 
the home life of today cannot wholly furnish the oppor- 
tunities for physical activity and play, or organize the 
life activities of the child for normal growth and develop- 
ment. Furthermore, since the home life of today cannot 
wholly furnish the opportunity for the needed activities 
and organization of the life activities of the child, prac- 
tically all parents felt that it should be the function of the 
school to assume this responsibility. Of course, it was 
also felt that the schools should be supplemented by the 
municipal recreation department, the Church, various 
character-building organizations, and other public and 
semi-public institutions. 

In summarizing the viewpoints on Question 4, it was 
found that the majority of parents stressed health as the 
biggest possible outcome from the program. Some parents, 
of course, suggested sports and games, both from the value 
of physical development and social and moral outcomes, 
yet it was evident that a great many parents held a very 
limited conception of the objectives of our field other than 
physical activity for bodily growth and development. 
Here was an opportunity for the interviewer to bring be- 
fore the parent a broader conception of the activities and 
objectives of our field, and how these activities are tied 
up with all the life activities of the child, both in school 
and out of school. Parents felt that the program should 
be required in order that all children might receive the 
values and advantages of the program, and yet it was felt 
that it would be much better if the student should partici- 
pate because of his own personal desire and interest. 

Summarizing the comments and discussions under 
Question 5, very few parents, according to their point of 
view and knowledge of what a physical education program 
should offer, felt that the program in their schools was 
wholly adequate. Quite a large number were very decided 
in their opinion that the program was inadequate. Others 
expressed themselves as not being qualified to answer. 
Criticisms were made of the physical education teacher, 
program set-up, attitude of the superintendent and boards 
of education, lack of proper time allotments and facilities, 
and also lack of a qualified instructional staff. It was felt, 
too, by a large number, that there was too much stress 
placed on interscholastic sports, although some fathers 
were highly enthusiastic over this phase of the program. 
Without some explanation on the part of the interviewer, 
parents were not quite clear as to health service and health 
instruction. This is one phase of the program that we need 
to stress more emphatically if we are to secure the un- 
biased approval and support of the parent in our health 
service work. Generally speaking, the majority of parents 
felt that there was a lack of a well balanced activity pro- 
gram; teachers ofttimes lacked initiative and were not 
progressive. Yet at the same time they were generous 
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enough to realize that possibly the lack of Organization 
of the program might be due to the fact that superintend. 
ents and school boards were at fault in not Providing 
needed facilities and sufficient time for the developmen 
of a well organized program. 

Correlating the replies and comments on Questions ¢ 
and 7, parents were practically unanimous in their opinion 
that a well developed program of physical education de. 
served the support of the school board and the taxpayers 
of the community. It was also the opinion that the modem 
school should provide for spare time by offering a program 
of interests which would make for a more constructive use 
of the leisure-time period; further, it was recognized that 
physical education held an important relationship to this 
program of interests. 

Correlating the comments of the various phases of Ques- 
tion 8, the majority of parents expressed their belief that 
the activities of the program of physical education do 
contribute to character development, to social develop. 
ment, to joy of achievement, and to happiness in life, 
Some felt that these were the most important outcomes 
of the program, while the minority felt that these values 
were too often stressed without objective evidence of carry 
over, and that it might behoove the department of phys- 
ical education to hold closer to health and physical de- 
velopment, and leave to other departments of the school 
the problem of moral education. Here, too, it is evident 
that our profession will need to show more objective evi- 
dence of those things which we claim to be definite out- 
comes of our program. 

The program set-ups under Question 9 are free and 
voluntary statements by the parent, and while these state- 
ments are much more inclusive and represent an expression 
of larger number of interests than expressed under Ques- 
tion 4, this may be attributed to the fact that as a result 
of the discussions of the previous questions parents have 
awakened to a broader vision of our field, and to the 
greater advantages which might accrue to the boy. 

As a final word, we find from these interviews that we 
have not yet succeeded in getting our objectives, aims, and 
knowledges to the parent in such a way that he may recog- 
nize the full importance of the program. We find that 
superintendents and boards of education are neglecting the 
most important phase of child life by not providing proper 
facilities, time allotments, and teachers with a technical 
background in this field. 

Generally speaking, parents do not recognize specific 
objectives in our field. They think too largely of the phys- 
ical education program as simply play, which is unfor- 
tunate. Too frequently we have sold our programs only 
to those people who pay gate admissions to our highly 
developed athletics. We have lacked salesmanship on the 
right things. Teachers in physical education must be more 
alert and more aggressive in getting their programs before 
the community as a whole. They must plan opportunities 
for parents to observe their work and to become more 
familiar with all phases of the program. Demonstrations 
showing various phases of the work would be especially 
helpful—should try to contact parent and program. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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The Value of Physical Education and Health 


in the School Program 


which eliminate or lessen the effectiveness of that 

aspect of the school program closely related to the 
health and physical welfare of children strike at the 
fundamentals of a modern program of education. Good 
health is essential to normal development and normal 
functioning. Upon the recognition of and obedience to 
the laws of health rests an individual’s possibilities for 
successful adjustment in life’s situations. 

Health is winning increasing and clearer recognition 
as the fundamental objective in the entire program of 
public education. We recognize health education and 
health protection for children as a definite and appropri- 
ate function of the public school. This objective is being 
defined as health of body, health of mind, and health of 
character. It is a primary function of the school to dis- 
cover the health assets and health liabilities of the child, 
conduct health inspection for the prevention and control 
of communicable disease, provide a hygienic school en- 
vironment, safeguard the child against accident, and keep 
a record of the child’s growth and development as a part 
of his educational record. Health protection makes its 
contribution to the educative program through the reduc- 
tion of absences due to illness, through the lessening of 
strain when physical defects are corrected, in the pre- 
vention of epidemics of communicable diseases and in 
securing for each child the highest realization of the 
bodily equipment with which he is endowed. 

The purpose of health education is to bring to bear 
upon every child in the school the greatest possible num- 
ber of influences favorable to the inculcation of habits, 
attitudes, and knowledge desirable for individuals and 
community health. 

Physical education activities have health values. They 
stimulate growth and for the growing child are abso- 
lutely essential. Pupils of elementary school age need 
from three to five hours of physical activity each day in 
order to develop the organic vitality needed as a basis 
for good health. Strength, endurance, and abundant life 
are dependent on organic vitality. Vigorous physical 
activity develops organic vitality. It is becoming more 
difficult for boys and girls to keep physically fit and well 
in this age of mechanical inventions. A partial realiza- 
tion of these facts has assisted in making physical edu- 
cation activities a part of the program in our schools be- 
cause of their health values. 

Education is the result of activity. Activity on the 
playground is educative and merits an important place 
in our educational program. Book knowledge alone does 
hot insure education, health, or character. Educators 
realize the futility of subjugating immature minds and 
bodies to long hours of academic work. Physical educa- 
tion activities do not clash with, but are supplementary 


(‘sic imine in expenditures for education 
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N. P. NEILSON 
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California 


to academic work. The whole child goes to school. He 
must learn to adjust himself to people as well as to books. 
Physical education activities bulk large in determining 
whether he is going to learn to be selfish or social, mo- 
rose or genial, individualistic or cooperative, a cheat or 
a good sportsman. By setting the right ethical stand- 
ards for his play with other children, the school can 
make a contribution to his moral training that cannot 
be overestimated. The educational contribution of the 
physical education program is reason enough for making 
physical education a required part of our school program. 

The playground is the school’s great opportunity for 
character education. Here better than anywhere else can 
be fostered sound habits of obedience to authority, alert 
and attentive behavior and prompt response. In their 
play, children learn to observe quickly, to judge, to 
weigh values, to pick out essentials, and to give group 
attention; they learn the value of cooperation, and to 
recognize the rights of others as well as to insist on their 
own being recognized; they learn the meaning of free- 
dom through law; and they learn the value and function 
of work and the joy of accomplishment. 

If we study our program with a view to eliminating 
something, we might eliminate the things that were 
added to the curriculum in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries rather than those added during the twentieth. 
The programs of music, art, health, physical education, 
and recreation should not be among the first to go, but 
among the last because they have been studied and de- 
veloped in relation to the modern needs of the child. 
The elimination of these activities means the destruction 
of the essentials of modern education. 

Preparation for leisure is one of the major educa- 
tional problems of our day. Millions of people now find 
themselves the possessors of a vast amount of leisure 
and do not know what to do with it. Boys and girls need 
to be instructed so they can discriminate between enjoy- 
ments that enrich and enlarge their lives and those which 
degrade and dissipate. Play and recreation are things 
which education must provide for, and not just tolerate. 
Educators and social workers know from actual experi- 
ence that juvenile delinquency gives way before super- 
vised playgrounds. If children and youth of today are de- 
nied the benefits of physical education in our schools and 
colleges, any saving in this expenditure must be com- 
pared with the money losses by society required in in- 
creased hospital, reformatory, jail, and delinquent cases. 
Physical education is indispensable for leisure time train- 
ing in wholesome activities, and for the normal growth 
and development of boys and girls. 
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Spontaneous games are the best gymnastics. 


A Schoolmaster Gives Italy Strong Men 


By 
WALTER M. WALLACK 


GO PERUCCI of Milan is doing some significant 
Ok in Italy. For years he has been putting his 

theories of education for delicate children into prac- 
tice in the open-air school Umberto di Savoia. One must 
believe his ideas sound and worth considering. The Inter- 
national Congress of the Friends of Physical Education 
and Sports recently acknowledged the Umberto di Savoia 
to be the best school of its kind in the world. 

Professor Perucci believes the success of any school, 
whether for subnormal or normal children, depends upon 
the opportunity afforded to know the most intimate char- 
acteristics of each child. That opportunity is indispensable 


Poultry keeping is in the curriculum at Umberto di Savoia. 


s each child. 





in educating the physically handicapped. He says, “The 
nature of the school for physically deficient children 
makes it necessary for a child to lead a more natural, 
peaceful, and unreserved life where he soon reveals his 
intimate self like an open book in which every wise and 
careful teacher must thoughtfully stop to read and learn.” 

In the Milan open-air schools and camps the necessary 
natural cures have undisputed first place. In this setting 
physical education finds the ground more propitious and 
fruitful than in other schools where, because they are not 
so apparent, the physical limitations of each pupil are not 
readily ascertained. The Milan system assumes that the 
crux of the whole problem in physical education is in the 
applications of its benefits to individuals rather than to 
groups of children. Therefore, from any point of view, 
a solution to the problem must be found within the 
natural boundaries imposed by the 
physical and mental limitations of 


Children in Umberto di Savou 
are classified according to well de- 
fined psycho-physical case-types. 
Appropriate physical exercises are 
adjusted to each child, also one 
gymnastic exercise which, if not 
actually medical, is accurately 
specialized. There is very close daily 
collaboration between doctors and 
teachers of physical education. 
Technical difficulties encountered in 
carrying out useful exercises of 
methodical gymnastics are adjusted 
through consideration of personal 
factors including age, class, sex, and 
the like. The program sets up 4 
minimum of elementary and con- 
secutive exercises in the lower and 
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upper classes of the primary 
schools. Carefully planned ideas 
characterize the manner of group- 
ing for physical exercises pertain- 
ing to open-air recreation. These 
gre small competitions, spontane- 
ous games, purposeful games, and 
systematic gymnastics. Grouping 
considers varying elements as rep- 
resented by the pupils, the sur- 
roundings, the weather, and the 
means at hand for play. The school 
site, buildings, grounds, and equip- 
ment represent an_ intelligent 
adaptation to all the requirements 
of the child group served. The 
chief element in motivating phys- 
ical development is the creation of 
a personal interest in the mind of 
each child for his own physical 
improvement. 

In a recent report Professor Perucci said in part, “Our 
school takes care of two thousand pupils during the school 
months and three thousand during the summer months 
every year. In point of time our contact with pupils is 
almost double that of public schools. There is direct daily 
collaboration between teacher and school doctor. There- 
fore, we are in a position to understand the needs of our 
pupils. 

“Our method is not one of seconding the natural pref- 
erences of the pupil, which could be more or less praise- 
worthy, but is one of applying the distinct superiority of 
physical exercises of the recreative, utilitarian type, rather 
than methodical, analytical gymnastics. If it can at all 
be expressed numerically, we assign to systematic gym- 
nastics one-fifth of the time dedicated to physical educa- 
tion as commonly conceived. The remaining four-fifths 
is saved for sport-gym- 
nastic exercises that are 


varied, spontaneous, 
merry, natural, and 
useful. 


“One of our main 
objects is to strengthen 
and often rebuild 
young physical systems 
more or less lacking in 
organic constitution 
and function. From the 
clinical charts kept 
for our pupils, from 
monthly anthropologi- 
cal measurements, from 
the periodical visits of 
the doctor who resides 
permanently in our 
schools, from the func- 
tional and physiologi- 
cal observations made 
by individual teachers, 
we select and distin- 
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Signal practice is an interesting game. 


guish in similar physical groups the types so vastly differ- 
ent, even though selected, that come to our institution. 
Although not really ‘sick’ these pupils are always more 
or less physically subnormal in various ways: constitu- 
tionally weak, anemic, convalescent, impoverished, pre- 
disposed to tuberculosis. There are many who lack normal 
bone and muscular development. Such deficiencies vary 
widely. They consist of spinal column deformities, 
secretions, flattened chest, winged shoulder blades, 
residuary forms of rickets. There are also manifested 
psychic undevelopments such as very slow decision, diffi- 
culty in paying attention, timidity, very tardy under- 
standing, or tremendous restlessness. Therefore elementary 
physical exercises adapted to some are not fit for others. 
For this reason it is not only wrong but harmful to make 
(Continued on Page 45) 


Animal husbandry and tilling the soil are body-building games. 
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Ree year in June the membership 
The Values of in the American Physical Education 
Association Association reached a high mark of 
Membership 6840. This year, with the teaching 
positions and salaries so precarious, it 
was scarcely expected that this showing could be main- 
tained. Yet, to date, the membership list compares 
favorably with last year, and with concerted drives to 
be made among non-member teachers, particularly at 
the time of the coming National and District Conven- 
tions, it is entirely possible that the National Association 
may emerge at the end of the present school year in 
June with the largest membership in its long history. 

The fact that new members are being enrolled at a 
time when teachers are searching all expenses critically 
with an eye to economy is largely due to the feeling of 
need for professional spirit, unity, and improvement that 
prevails so universally among teachers in all branches 
of education today. Each teacher realizes that a crisis 
is being faced and that he (or she) must exert every 
effort to make his own subject stand justified in the eyes 
of the community and of the officials who represent the 
community in proposing tax reducing measures. Every 
teacher is consequently seeking professional stimulus and 
inspiration. Every director is consequently fighting to 
establish a strong esprit de corps among his staff and 
among his students. It is a discouraging outlook but one 
that can only be met by forceful teaching and by helpful 
community contacts. Physical education teachers have 
made surprising headway in their campaign of the last 
ten years but now they must entrench and fight defensively 
to preserve the gains that have been won. 

“Why do I gain personally by being a member of the 
A.P.E.A.?” is a question any prospective member is en- 
titled to ask and which this editorial attempts to answer. 

There are many gains to the individual member, both 
direct and indirect. Naturally the direct ones are most 
obvious. For instance, the JourNat of the A.P.E.A. 
brings 640 pages of current literature to the reader and 
also keeps the reader informed in news events and hap- 
penings over the entire country. In the second place, the 





member who goes to the National or District Convention 
or both, is entitled to a reduced convention fee which i 
sufficient in amount to practically nullify the cost of his 
membership. In the third place, the national offices serve 
as a Clearing house for information service and any men, 
ber has the privilege of having his questions answered 
in the light of the information that is available. 

In the above ways, the member gets direct value received 
for his membership fee. His membership, however, repre. 
sents a service to the national body which brings in rety, 
many indirect gains of importance to himself. 

A gain for the National Association is more than a gain 





to this organization alone; it is a gain that is shared by | 


the district, state, and local organizations and ultimately 
by the individual member himself or herself. 

What are these indirect gains? 

First, probably, is the fact that the National Associa. 
tion throughout its history has been actively intereste 
in pioneering for physical education. Its leaders for many 
years have met together, have planned, have talked, and 
have written to develop a community consciousness fo; 
the support of measures involving health, physical edy. 
cation, and recreation. Its leaders, not content with secur. 
ing a place for physical education in the curriculum and 
the facilities for teaching it, have ever striven to improve 
the standards of teaching and the caliber of the men and 
women engaging in it as a profession. The National 
Association, at the present time, with the invaluable help 
of the National Recreation Association, has a Field Sec. 
retary who travels over the country working for legislation 
for physical education, interesting civic groups, interview- 
ing city officials, talking before Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and organizing state societies. This work has largely 
been instrumental in the passing of state laws for physical 
education in thirty-six states, and at the present time it 
is very important that these laws be preserved. 

Next, there is indirect aid from the JourRNAL. It is 
now getting into the hands of many school principals and 
superintendents in addition to teachers in our own pro 
fession. Many school libraries are subscribing to the 
JouRNAL and in this way it is getting to the attention of 
school people, students, and parents, whose friendship is 
very helpful to us in the present period of crisis. 

Under its new plan of organization, the National Asso- 
ciation has been of great assistance in strengthening the 
district and state associations and has aided them in their 
important work of furthering local developments. 

In addition to the promotion work that is being done 
by the National Association, in addition to its publications, 
its conventions, its committee studies, and its information 
service, it is contributing many important personal services 
through its leaders. By virtue of their offices, the national 
and district leaders are constantly being called upon to 
speak before gatherings of civic groups and before gath- 
erings of educators. These leaders have given unstintingly 
of their time, realizing that this extra burden of service 
is necessary now as never before in order to give general 
educators and the public at large an understanding of the 
progressive trends in physical education and of its new 
meaning as interpreted by modern educational philosophy. 

In view of the services that the National Association 
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is rendering . membership becomes more than an individual 
concern, more than a matter of indi\ijual gain. It means 
identifying one’s self with a larger cause and assisting one’s 
rofession to grow in strength and ideals. At the same 
time, the individual shares in the additional strength that 
thus accrues to his profession. The enhanced prestige 
makes it easier for him to promote and maintain his 
program in his own community. If national promotion 
can assist in making the public, administrative schoolmen, 
and general educators more sympathetic with our work, 
then each individual instructor naturally gains by this 
enlightened attitude toward his problems. 

These are some of the reasons why each teacher who 
has professional interest and loyalty to physical education 
should be an interested member of the National Associa- 
fion. To those who have made this profession their life 
work, it should be regarded as a calling which is bound 
to bring wholesome results in health, character, and hap- 
piness to the large number of children entrusted to their 
charge. 

NCOURAGING news has come to 


Physical the Association offices from Iowa and 
Education Indiana. In both states, the legislatures 
ls Grateful have voted to retain the physical educa- 


tion laws. In the face of adverse legis- 
lative action, Karl Greenlee, President of the Iowa State 
Physical Education Association, Louis Hutto of Des 
Moines, and other energetic leaders, concentrated on 
educational campaigns to acquaint the public with the 
true meaning of the physical education program. As a 
part of this campaign, the Des Moines Public Schools pre- 
sented an impressive exposition of an all-round program 
of activities and health work. Among the many thousands 
of spectators, the legislators attended as honored guests. 
The new understanding that they gained resulted in favor- 
able action for physical education. 

In the state of Indiana, Miss Clara Fedler, President 
of the State Association, Birch Bayh of Terre Haute, 
Willard Patty of Indiana University, and H. E. Moore of 
the State Department were among the many leaders who 
worked indefatigably to defeat a legislative repeal bill. 
Over the country other leaders have similarly been active. 
As president of the Wisconsin State Society, Guy S. Low- 
man has been most forceful in measures undertaken to 
acquaint the public with the need for physical education. 
In each state a roll of honor could be made for similar 
outstanding service. 

In this work of educational campaigning and promotion, 
certain organizations are rendering aid that is invaluable. 
Among these are the Parent-Teachers Associations, the 
American Legion, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Tuberculosis Associations, the Public Health Associations, 
and all other agencies interested in child and adult welfare. 


MODERN school program aims 
toward the education of the pupil in 
every ph: « of his life. Since so much of 


Health and 
Physical Edu- 
cation in the 
Modern Program 


his success and happiness in life depends 
upon his health, we have after many 
years of neglect placed the education of the physical along 
side of the education of the mental and the moral. In other 
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words, our health and physical education program con- 
tributes to this vital sector that has so long been neglected. 

To omit any phase of the child’s education—mental, 
moral or physical—is to create a blank in his development 
and to handicap him for life. 

We set health as the first objective of education and no 
one disputes its being properly placed. However, when one 
wishes to place health and physical instruction in its proper 
place in the school program we hear objections from vari- 
ous people, both educators and laymen. It is a question of 
being consistent ; if we believe that health is the first objec- 
tive then it follows that we need to give health and physical 
education a place in our school program so that it can make 
its contribution. Health is only one of the major objectives 
of this sector of education. The social qualities of courage, 
initiative, honesty, cooperation, and self-confidence are 
likewise important. 

If we are to produce the “well-rounded” educational 
product that modern society demands, then our program 
of education must likewise be “well rounded.” The health 
and physical education program in our schools is making 
its contribution to this broad type of education so neces- 
sary in our complex modern existence—By H. E. Moore, 
Assistant Director, School Inspection Division, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


N MANY sections of the country, 
physical education along with other 
so-called ‘“‘special subjects” is facing a 
serious situation. .Administrators are 
being forced to cut their budgets to the 
“quick” and quite naturally physical education is coming 
in for its share of consideration in that cut. Why quite 
naturally? Because of the fact that it is common practice 
to follow seniority ranking in a curtailment of any kind, 
physical education, being one of the last educational 
forces to come into the fold, is hence one of the first to 
be very critically scrutinized. 

There is a strong movement under way to eliminate 
state requirements for physical education in some quarters 
where formerly physical education was thought to be 
strongly entrenched. How are we to combat these forces? 
Four possible suggestions may contain food for thought: 

1. By selling physical education to educational adminis- 
trators as we have never sold it before; by putting on such 
a program as will convince students that our work means 
something to them in the course of the school day and is 
not merely a “gym class.” 

2. By engaging in such research studies as will show 
the educational world that we are doing scientific thinking 
on our problems. 

3. By identifying ourselves so closely with the work of 
the community that we may have channels other than 
those provided by the school through which we may pro- 
mote physical education. 

4. By cooperating with administrators in their attempt 
to prune expenditures to the bone. Let us come to the 
realization that these are perilous times and that expendi- 
tures which cannot be justified in the light of the times 
may cause incalculable damage to the profession.—By 
Frederick W. Cozens, Ph.D., University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


A Challenge 
to Physical 
Educators 
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question is contained largely in 

the statement that the school 
has done to a remarkable degree 
what I could have wished it to do. 
It has doubtless fallen below the ex- 
pectations of some health-conscious 
parents but unquestionably has 
greatly promoted the physical well- 
being of hundreds of students whose parents have given 
no thought to any health program. There are parents by 
the hundreds in communities where physical education 
has no place in the curriculum and in these places the 
children will follow in the footsteps of their parents. In 
the larger communities where physical education advan- 
tages are enjoyed by the children there are still scores of 
parents who were brought up elsewhere and whose stand- 
ards of education were formulated entirely without refer- 
ence to physical education. It may be expected that the 
next generation, brought up in an atmosphere of health 
activities, will be more insistent in its demands for an 
adequate health program for its children than those of the 
present generation have been for theirs. And if the schools 
respond to outside pressure in this matter as they so often 
have in other things, proponents of physical education 
may look for their “Golden Age” somewhere in the im- 
mediate future. 

In this article I have discussed mainly a principal’s ex- 
pectancies of accomplishment in regard to the health edu- 
cation program for boys. I realize that the girls’ program 
presents fewer difficulties in the way of realization, because 
freed from the responsibilities and worries of coaching 
teams which are expected to win, the women health edu- 
cation teachers can devote their time fullheartedly to the 
attainments of the broad objectives outlined in this arti- 
cle—the attainments to which I, as a principal, consider 
that most of the health education instructor’s time should 
be given. 

The short-sighted view sees physical education only 
as it concerns itself with competitive sports, concentrating 
on the few and assuming that the object has been reached 
when a “championship” has been won. In these matters 
the schools and the physical educators are forced to listen 
to the noisy demands of a minority of the community 
whose ideas are wholly unrelated to the ultimate im- 
provement of the health of the students. It may be too 
much to ask that the public reform its position on the 
matter in any big hurry but a decided change seems to be 
imminent both in school and college policy due, it is hoped, 
to properly reading the signs of the times. 

The broad-minded physical education policy lays the 
emphasis squarely on health. It likes to use the word 
“health consciousness” and wants to interest all the stu- 
dents in its program. It is more concerned with the health 
standards of hundreds of boys and girls for whom it takes 
responsibility than in the personal accomplishments of 


Te ANSWER to the above 


What Should the Health Education Program 
Accomplish ? 


WILLIAM PRAKKEN 


Principal of the Highland Park 
(Michigan) High School 






the few. As a principal I am greatly 
interested in this program for the | 
average boy for I know he is one of 
the larger group who loses out in the 
selection of the “team” and s0 als 
loses out in his health education, 
The intramural program set up by 
many schools and colleges would | 
seem to meet the larger and sane | 
demands of general participation so effectively as to leaye 
no room for argument. This new phase of athletics, when 
adequately provided, meets the situation. 

I like to feel that the teachers who are responsible fo; 
the health education in my school are men and women 
whose primary responsibility and interest is in this field. 
Their training and preparation for this work should have 
been specific and intentional, their selection based on 
choice and adaptation. The men teachers should know 
boys and have a sincere friendship for them. Of course 
they should be men with whom boys will find it most 
profitable and pleasant to associate and such men will 
realize that their contacts with the students, because in- 
formal and casual to a considerable extent and allowing 
a freedom not usually granted by other instructors, give 
greater opportunities and greater responsibilities than 
those exercised by others of the faculty. Their technical 
preparation for their work cannot be too complete. It 
easily overlaps into the field of the doctor, the nurse, and 
the trainer. The physical director will have abundant occa- 
sion to use all the information he can muster in the fields 
of anatomy, physiology, hygiene, first aid, life saving, and 
related subjects. This academic preparation plus an en- 
thusiasm for boys and a personality that invites confidence 
will make a situation that any school system will easily 
appreciate and to which any father would be glad to en- 
trust his son. 





SHOULD like to feel that the health department is in- 
terested in all the vital aspects of the student’s phys- 
ical welfare. It is relatively unimportant whether or not 
he makes the swimming team but it will be vitally im- 
portant if a curvature goes unnoticed. A mother re 
proached the principal of a high school at her son’s grad- 
uation because the health department had never called 
to her attention his uneven shoulder heights. A serious 
handicap this might become. The boy’s posture should 
receive attention as well as his “eligibility.”” His arches, 
eating habits, study hours, his cleanliness—these and 
many others are proper matters of concern to teachers of 
health. The physical education department might very 
well assume the responsibility for dealing with the cig- 
arette problem as it pertains to the school. In fact the 
school is almost the only agency that is even expected to 
do anything to stem the tide of cigarette smoking. The 
value of fresh air, especially in sleeping rooms, and of 
proper food, the times and seasons for exercise, and the 
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amount and nature of it, are all items that I should like 
to have the school recognize as important in the program 
of physical education. It would make the student “health 
conscious” if he received admonition and advice on these 
matters whenever necessary and if his progress was a 
matter of record in the health department office. This ad- 
vice should of course come from those who are interested 
in a health program. 

The program that I might like for each boy in physical 
education pertains also to his “health consciousness,” his 
sane attitude toward things for his own good, and his 
willingness to put into practice these same things. He 
should be progressively more aware that his health and 
habit equipment constitute a most valuable capital in his 
subsequent career, and that a lack of this equipment might 
be the reason for later failure. The Theodore Roosevelt 
story of a fight for health would fit at this stage. The boy 
needs also to be taught the lesson of reason and modera- 
tion in all things athletic. No one can teach these lessons 
as effectively as the “gym man” who has gained his con- 
fidence. This attitude toward good health habits, as learned 
from the school, is subject to variation. The early admoni- 
tions of the elementary grades, unbiased by the demands 
of keen competition, are sound and easily heeded. Later, 
however, physical welfare is apt to become lost in the maze 
of competitive sports. A state of “health consciousness” 
fostered progressively through graded exercises and graded 
instruction and culminating in a state of mind that turns 
naturally to the healthful and the moderate is the objective 
to be sought. 

Another benefit that I hope each student may derive 
from his physical education program is that growth of 
desirable qualities known as “character building.” If he 
acquires half or a quarter of all the virtues that speech- 
making coaches ascribe to “playing the game,” I shall be 
more than satisfied. After sufficiently discounting the 
extravagant claims of some of these there still remain, 
of course, decided advantages in competitive games pro- 
perly played and properly handled. No boy can receive 
the knocks and interferencés, the failures and defeats that 
beset games, without having his self-control, his patience, 
and his sportsmanship considerably improved. Nor can 
he commit his off-sides and his fouls and suffer the result- 
ing penalties without constant reminders that violations 
of law and order bring their just deserts. Later, slogans 
from the playing field, ground into his system during the 
play-days may strengthen his sinews when he needs it 
most. “Play the game,” “hold that line,” “don’t foul,” 
“hit that line hard’”—these are good sentiments. Charac- 
ter can well be developed in athletic competitions and, 
in order that each student may get his full share of these 
benefits, he must be assured of his chance to enter these 
contests. A well regulated health program will give him 
his chance. 

Then I would like to see each boy enjoy play. Not that 
he needs to be particularly skilled—although proficiency 
should be a decided asset—but he ought to play as if he 
enjoyed it for sheer fun. There seem to be so many adults 
who make work of their play, who get tense at the start, 
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and more tense as the game proceeds. A poor play upsets 
them. Play must be play. Then there are some, although 
comparatively few, who have never learned to play at all. 
Owing to unfortunate ear!v home environment or sickness 
or for other sufficient reason they have never learned to 
play; and if they have attended a school where physical 
activities were lacking, of course the condition remained. 
In the larger cities with apartment houses, no back yards, 
and no open country, it is surely a necessity to give boys 
and girls gymnasiums and playgrounds where the natural 
urge to play can be realized. Play should be enjoyed and 
appreciated “not for health, not for decrease in juvenile 
delinquency, not for cure of neurasthenia but for its own 
sake, for the indwelling satisfaction that comes to him 
who plays.” Also—“The goal here is continuation of 
activity. To secure this there must be acquired a skill that 
will rank the individual above the novice class for his 
stage of development, and sufficient love for the activity 
to afford an incentive to participate even where the con- 
ditions are not favorable. The close relationship between 
love for play and skill in play establishes the justification 
for reasonable perfection in the activity.” 


N TIMES like the present, some members of every com- 
munity can find items in school expenditure which ought 
to be eliminated for the sake of economy. Education to 
these people would be largely or solely concerned with the 
old standard subjects, the three R’s. The so-called special 
subjects are the first to be attacked because of their sup- 
posed unimportance and costliness. And of these, physical 
education is often singled out as one of the first to be elim- 
inated. It is hard to understand the reasoning that leads 
to this conclusion. In later life, health is considered of 
supreme importance. I would consider it one of the great- 
est calamities that could befall my own son if his health 
should break down in the prime of his life. In middle-age 
or later life, robust health earns our ardent admiration 
while cripples and invalids enlist our sympathy. But who 
knows what foundation for a vigorous constitution can be 
laid during school days under a sane physical education 
program? How much joy will be stolen from childhood by 
removing the opportunities that the school now furnishes 
for recreation and free play? And, in regard to the expense, 
most schools will find that the cost of teaching physical 
education is far below the cost of teaching the academic 
subjects. This is easily accounted for by the fact that 
gymnasium classes are always much larger than the aca- 
demic classes, enabling one man on a gymnasium floor to 
handle several times the number in any academic class. - 
It would probably take most drastic cuts in many or all 
of the special subjects, the so-called “frills,” to accomplish 
noticeable economy. It certainly would be a step backward 
to eliminate our physical education program. 

There are other phases of the health program that might 
be mentioned as contributing in a very marked way to the 
health of the boy in our schools. Prominent amongst these 
is the school nurse and her department. I am glad that 
each student has a reasonable chance to avoid contagion 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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OC): INTEREST in body mechanics finally be- 


came aroused in seeking for a remedy for neu- 

ralgic pain and tenderness which may occur in 
any part of the body but which are often wrongly inter- 
preted as evidence of a non-existent disease of an under- 
lying organ.* For instance headaches are commonly re- 
garded as being due to brain aches and yet approximately 
50 per cent of them are due to the scalp aches of neuralgia. 
-The neuralgic scalp ache may involve one or both sides of 
the head or may extend down the back of the neck far 
below the level of the brain. During the headache the af- 
fected region of the scalp and neck will be found unduly 
sensitive on pinching the skin or on compressing the scalp 
between the finger tips and the skull. Neuralgic pains of 
the chest and arms are often mistaken for angina pectoris 
even when all tests show the heart to be entirely normal. 
By far the most frequent cause of pain in the breast of 
women is neuralgia of the nerves in and around the breast. 
The pains persist in the remaining adjacent nerves even 
after complete amputation of the breast. 

Neuralgia of the nerves in the soft abdominal walls 
causes abdominal pain and tenderness more frequently 
than do all the lesions of all the organs contained within 
the abdomen. Physicians generally do not consider the 
possibility of localized or diffuse abdominal pain and ten- 
derness being located in the abdominal wall and then 
wrongly consider these symptoms as evidence pointing to- 
ward a disease in some one of the underlying intra-abdomi- 


*Presented at a meeting of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, April 21, 1932. 
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nal organs. We have found that two very simple tests def. 
nitely reveal whether the tenderness is located in the 
abdominal wall or inside of the abdominal cavity. (1) Any 
tenderness that is found by firm finger pressure (palpa- 
tion) , while the patient balloons out his abdomen and holds 
his abdominal muscles as tense as possible, is necessarily 
in the abdominal wall because the tense abdominal muscles 
prevent the examiner’s fingers from coming in contact 
with sensitive intra-abdominal organs. (2) Pinching of 
a liberal fold of the abdominal skin and fat reveals hyper- 
sensitiveness in the area in which neuralgia is present, 
The routine application of these two simple tests in all 
patients having abdominal pain or tenderness would pre- 
vent many needless abdominal operations. 


Similar neuralgic pains in the buttock are often mistaken 
for symptoms of sacro-iliac or hip joint disease. Further 
down the lower extremity neuralgic pain is mistaken for 
the pain of muscle strains, periostitis, knee joint disease, 
and varicose veins. 


There are many causes for these neuralgic pains but 
today we will consider only the most common cause and 
that is some form of spinal lesion, usually scoliosis, exces- 
sive lumbar lordosis, or spinal arthritis. We are not par- 
ticularly concerned with spinal arthritis in this discussion 
and will dismiss it except to mention that it mainly affects 
patients beyond mid-life and is often associated with bad 
body mechanics which calls for treatment by appropriate 
exercises. 


Scoliosis and excessive lumbar lordosis may cause neu- 
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‘ralgia at any age and they, either singly or combined, are 


the usual causes before the age of thirty-five years. They 
act by causing unnatural stresses and strains on the smaller 
intervertebral joints which probably result in inflamma- 
tory exudates into and around the joints creating pressure 
on the spinal nerves as they pass through the interverte- 
pral foramina on their way to the surface of the body. 

In scoliosis we always hunt for a short leg and it is sur- 
prising how commonly we find it. A rough test for discov- 
ering a short leg consists in the patient standing with feet 
together and weight evenly distributed on them while the 
examiner, seated behind the patient, compares the relative 
level of his own index fingers which are held level at the 
highest points of the patient’s iliac crests. Considerable 
accuracy is attainable after a little experience. The amount 
of shortening is then ascertainable by placing blocks under 
the foot of the short side to bring the iliac crests to the 
same level. By using various combinations of four blocks 
three inches wide, one foot long and in thicknesses of 14, 
Y,, 14 and 1 inch, any difference in leg length from ¥ inch 
to 1% inches is easily determined. Actual measurement 
of the length of the legs is somewhat more reliable pro- 
vided various well known precautions are observed. 

Some writers advise disregarding inequality in leg length 
but we invariably equalize the length by elevating the heel 
of the shoe on the short side. With a short leg a low should- 
er may be present on the same side or on the opposite side. 
It is very interesting to observe a low shoulder rise as it 
does sometimes when an elevation is placed under the op- 
posite short leg. When the spine is pliable simple eleva- 
tion often is enough to abolish the scoliosis. We have 
repeatedly noted the disappearance of neuralgic pain and 
tenderness of long duration after the application of lifts of 
only 14 to 5 of an inch. Functional scoliosis is corrected 
by the same exercises which we employ for excessive lum- 
bar lordosis but transitional scoliosis requires a modifica- 
tion of the exercises in order to stretch shortened muscles 
and contract the opposed muscles. Structural scoliosis 
calls for various forms of orthopaedic treatment, the dis- 
cussion of which is beyond the scope of this paper. 

Excessive lumbar lordosis is simply one phase of bad 
posture or bad body mechanics which is commonly found 
in the asthenic visceroptotic type of individuals. It is very 
rare indeed for us to encounter neuralgic pain and tender- 
ness in the individuals of the A and B type of posture. 
Neuralgia is fairly common in C but is most frequent in D 
posture. In a large percentage of the cases of neuralgic 
pain and tenderness in children and adults the problem of 
treatment therefore consists in overcoming or ameliorat- 
ing the bad body mechanics of the C and D groups. After 
investigating the various means of bringing this to pass we 
finally selected the exercises which were evolved by Gold- 
thwait and his colleagues as being the most rational and 
practical. These exercises are described in Thomas’s book- 
let on Body Mechanics and Health and in Cochrane’s 
Orthopaedic Surgery and we will not go into details con- 
cerning them. The mere study of those books however does 
not make one an exercise expert any more than a corres- 
pondence course makes one an expert fullback. 

There is no question whatsoever in our minds as to in- 
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dividuals being able to improve their posture or body me- 
chanics and to maintain that improvement with loss of their 
abdominal pains. We are also convinced that exercises 
alone have little effect on posture. Special exercises are an 
essential first step however in the correction of faulty pos- 
ture or body mechanics in three main directions. (1) They 
improve the tone and power of flaccid, feeble muscles par- 
ticularly of the abdominal wall and buttocks and they Kelp 
to elongate contractured muscles particularly the para- 
spinal and pectoral muscles and for these reasons the exer- 
cises should be continued daily for months or years. (2) 
They educate the patient in voluntary muscle control by 
training his brain and nervous mechanism. (3) They make 
the patient posture conscious. 
Improvement in body mechanics is directly dependent 
upon and proportionate to the amount of time in which 
the individual holds his body in the corrected position 
between the exercise periods which latter may be only for 
fifteen or twenty minutes once or twice daily. This pre- 
ceding statement is most important and is not duly em- 
phasized in the great majority of books and papers dealing 
with body mechanics. Furthermore there seems to be a 
pernicious tendency at the present time for writers on 
body mechanics for school and college students to apply a 
sugar coating for corrective exercises and attempt to ad- 
minister them under the more euphemistic terms of rhyth- 
mic dances and story plays without any follow-up as to the 
need for maintaining good posture between the exercise 
periods. Sugar-coated exercises are commendable for pre- 
school children and for pupils in the primary grades in 
order to develop the muscles essential in producing good 
body mechanics. For instance Richardson and Hearn’s 
exercises of walking like an elephant, duck, rabbit, or 
giraffe are excellent for the pre-school child for whom they 
were devised but in themselves will not correct nor mater- 
ially improve bad body mechanics. The sugar coating 
needs to be abolished at a relatively early age—possibly 
by the eighth and certainly by the tenth year of life—and 
must be replaced by insistence on the need for maintaining 
good posture all of the time between the exercise periods. 
The maintenance of good body mechanics between the ex- 
ercise periods is greatly facilitated by the development of 
posture consciousness. To hold the body in the corrected 
position at first may require such a very definite mental and 
physical strain that it should be attempted for part time 
only but the longer it is persisted in the easier it becomes 
until the better posture is maintained without conscious 
effort. 

Our patients have the relief of pain as a special incen- 
tive to hold the corrected posture between exercises but 
that incentive, being lacking in the great majority of child- 
ren and young adults, needs to be supplied in some other 
form. Education as to the importance of good mechanics, 
exhibition of improvement in body mechanics of the in- 
dividual as demonstrated by silhouettes or grade markings, 
etc., do exert sufficient influence to keep the minority up to 
the needed effort but they leave the majority so indifferent 
to the proposition that the efforts of the physical educators 
in schools and colleges must be supplemented by help from 
the class teachers along the lines described by the White 
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House Conference report on Body Mechanics in the 
Chelsea School experiment. The class teachers themselves 
were taught the principles of good body mechanics so that 
they could supervise exercises and could apply repeatedly 
during the day intelligent advice to slumping individuals 
about snapping into better posture. 

Unfortunately there is much misdirected teaching in the 
attempts to improve body mechanics. This fault lies pri- 
marily in many of the schools of physical education which 
teach an erroneous conception of the fundamental princi- 
ples of body mechanics. A short time ago we had as a 
patient a young woman with a sway back which she 
promptly corrected under instruction. Recently when she 
was examined at a prominent school of physical education 
she was informed that her back was too nearly flat and 
that she needed more of a lumbar lordosis to give resiliency 
against jars and shocks of the spine. This school, as do 
several others, teaches that the ordinary competitive school 
and college athletics include everything needful to obtain 
good body mechanics. The teaching, properly abandoned 
within the past few years at West Point, that holding the 
shoulders back is the best method of correcting round 
shoulders is still very prevalent. These ideas are all so 
fallacious and so futile in results as to constitute the only 
justification that Rogers has for claiming that he has never 
seen any improvement result from efforts to correct bad 
body mechanics. 

We personally are not interested in the esthetic value of 
a straight back. Tailors and dressmakers have learned to 
conceal the hollow backs possessed by the great majority of 
their customers. We are tremendously interested, however, 
in the curves of the back as one of the most easily recog- 
nizable indices of body mechanics. Hollow back, sway 
back, or excessive lumbar lordosis is invariably associated 
with visceroptosis and we are concerned with overcoming 
the derangements of ptosed organs. Reduction in the lum- 
bar curve results in elevation of viscera as evidenced by the 
roentgenograms shown herewith. Roentgenograms taken 
of adults in the standing position demonstrate that the 
ptosed viscera in the slump position are elevated in cor- 
rected posture in the case of the barium loaded stomach 
commonly four to five inches and occasionally in excess of 
six inches; of the small intestines two inches or more; of 
the cecum and hepatic flexure of the colon two or three 
inches; of the kidney two inches or more and of the heart 
and diaphragm two inches. These are the results obtained 
by flattening the lumbar curve and far outweigh any mis- 
conceived theoretical advantages of lumbar lordosis being 
necessary to give spinal resiliency. The greater the lumbar 
curve the greater is the constant strain on muscles and 
ligaments. Moreover the intervertebral discs supply all 
the shock absorbers the spine needs. 

In our opinion competitive athletics have practically no 
influence in correcting bad body mechanics. The only meth- 
od of correcting it is by specific posture exercises and con- 
tinued efforts at holding the body in corrected position. 

Whenever the spine deviates by a curve either laterally 
or antero-posteriorly at any given level it is apt to develop 
a compensatory curve in the opposite direction at another 
level. In our experience the round shoulders of youth are 
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nearly always compensatory for an increased lumbar Jor. 
dosis. If the round shoulders have not existed sufficiently 
long to become “fixed” the reduction of the lumbar Curve 
automatically straightens up the rounded shoulders. Qp 
the other hand efforts at correction by holding the should. 
ers back increases the lumbar lordosis and visceroptogis, 
The oft repeated advice of parents to their round should. 
ered children to “hold up your shoulders” should be 
changed to “pull in your tummy.” 

A not infrequent example of ignorance 
of the principles of body mechanics js 
illustrated in Figure 1. This ten-year-old 
boy with D posture was examined by the 
physician of a Philadelphia private boys’ 
school noted for its high scholastic stand- 
ards and was rateg as having good pos. 
ture. Such mista..cn reports mislead 
parents and no doubt often deter them 
from taking steps to have the faulty body 
mechanics of their children properly in- 
vestigated and treated. Some months 
ago we received a letter from a physician 
stating that he had been assigned to look 
after the physical education of 750 college 
students and that among them he had 
found 7 with hollow backs and requested 
our advice as to their treatment. It is 
obvious that he must have overlooked some 500 other 
students with faulty body mechanics. Another evidence 
of misconception of the whole subject of body mechanics 
is the custom of some schools in concentrating all their 
efforts in one “posture week” winding up with a truly 
pathetic parade of stiff-backed pupils and a bestowing 
of medals upon those who hold their shoulders thrown 
back to the greatest extent. 

The proper time to control body mechanics is during 
childhood when the various structures involved are pliable 
and easily moulded. If uncorrected during childhood, body 
mechanics tend to become worse in adult life and far great- 
er efforts are required to tone up flaccid muscles and stretch 
contractured muscles and ligaments. Some schools and col- 
leges are to be commended for demanding that their stu- 
dents attain the A or B grade before being permitted to 
participate in competitive athletics. When the time finally 
arrives that the supply equals the demand for physical di- 
rectors properly trained in body mechanics we hope that 
the school authorities will make improvement in body 
mechanics as essential for promotion of the pupil from 
grade to grade as they now demand for scholastic attain- 
ments. 

Some of the alterations in conformation which result 
when the individual changes from slump posture to cor- 
rected posture are shown in the illustrations. All photo- 
graphs and roentgenograms were taken with the patients 
in the standing position. The paired illustrations repre- 
sent bad body mechanics on the left and good body me- 
chanics on the right. Figures 2 to 8 were all made on the 
same patient three years ago at which time the girl was ten 
years of age. She had received instruction in exercises 
only three times before the good body mechanics pictures 
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were taken. She received only three further lessons in ex- 
ercises and in maintenance of good body mechanics at that 
time and then passed from under our direct observation. 
She, as well as her brother and sister, put into practical 
effect the information they acquired with resulting great 
improvement in the natural posture (body mechanics) of 
all three of them. 

The natural pose with forward head, round shoulders, 
sunken chest, hollow back, and prominent lower abdomen 
representing a posture between C and D is shown in Figure 
2 and the improvement in all these abnormalities by mus- 
cular effort to practically an A posture is shown in Figure 3. 





Fig. 4—Lateral 
Roentgenogram 


Fig. 5—Lateral 
Roentenogram 


On each of the roentgenograms of Figures 4 and 5, the 
line AB has been drawn from the bottom of the posterior 
edge of the eleventh thoracic vertebra to the top of the 
posterior edge of the sacrum and is continued straight 
downward to C. From B another line is drawn to D at the 
symphysis pubis. A comparative study of the original 
X-ray films reveals (1) partial flattening of the lumbar 
lordosis increases the length of the line AB from six and 
one-half inches to seven inches thereby adding one-half 
inch to the patient’s height; (2) the distance from the pos- 
terior aspect of the third lumbar vertebra to the line AB has 
been diminished from one and one-quarter inches to one 
inch; (3) the angle ABD which normally varies from 120° 
to 130° is reduced from 140° to 128°; and (4) as a result 
of “rolling” the pelvis on the heads of the femurs as an 
axis the tip of the coccyx is one inch nearer the line ABC 
in the improved posture of Figure 5. 

The antero-posterior roentgenograms of Figures 6 and 7 
indicate that in relation to the base line AB the symphysis 
pubis rises one inch as the result of “rolling” of the pelvis 
and the barium filled stomach rises one and one-half 
inches. Under fluoroscopic examination this patient com- 
monly elevated the stomach a full two inches but she did 
not produce maximum elevation at the moment the X-ray 
picture in Figure 7 was taken. 

The lateral roentgenograms demonstrate flattening of 
the excessive lumbar lordosis; flattening of the lower ab- 
domen; elevation of five-eighths of an inch in the sym- 
physis pubis; and an elevation of two inches in the stomach. 


Figure 8 is a diagrammatic representation of measure- 
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Fig. 6—Ptosed Stomach 


Fig. 7—Elevated Stomach 


ments taken from the floor to various easily identifiable 
anatomical points on the body surface. The total height 
increased three-quarters of an inch in good posture due 
mainly to partial straightening of the lumbar curve. In 
nearly all patients examined the lower end of the sternum 
(xiphoid) is the point that shows the maximum rise from 
the floor due to an upward rotation of the ribs being added 
to flattening of the lumbar curve. In this patient the: 
xiphoid rose one and one-quarter inches. On the other 
hand the tip of the coccyx (not shown in diagram) des- 
cended slightly over one inch as a result of rolling the 
pelvis. 

In Figure 9 is shown the present posture of this child 
following a series of only six lessons in posture correction 
given three years earlier at the time the original illustra- 
tions were made. Figure 10 indicates the pernicious. 
of increasing the lumbar curve by “throwing thes) * 
back.” Agee 
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Fig. 8—Distances from floor 


We as physicians hope the time is not too far distant 
when routine prevention or correction of faulty posture 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Does Your Superintendent Realize ? 


That Health and Physical Education concerns the pupil 
himself; deals with the living material as contrasted 
with the media and subject matter of most other 
branches of education! 

That Health and Physical Education is pedagogy by 
participation and actual practice. It is laboratory 
method, self-testing, self-finding, self-directing in 
squads and teams. 

That Health and Physical Education is an indispensable 
and integral part of true education. 


AUMAN LIFE 
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Central Square—Health and 
LEADERS 


Physical Education con- 
tributes toward and is 
aided by Home, Church, 
Schoo!, and Community. 
Triangle bases—fundamen- 
tal fields. 

Sides=immediate goals. 
Peaks—larger goals. 

Outer circle—ultimate aim. 


That Health and Physical Education should be a required 
subject for all in elementary and secondary schools at 
least. It is as much the duty of the state to provide for 
the future citizen’s health status as for his mental 
standards: to this end this program is now required 
in nearly forty states. 

That Health and Physical Education, properly planned 
and directed, can be graded and tested and should bear 
scholastic credit the same as any other major subject. 


That Health and Physical Education provides a physical 
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outlet for natural drives for play and activity and large- 


one period; an economy when building programs are 
muscle movement. 


stopped, and teacher loads are considered. A few balls 
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\ That Health and Physical Education provides @ moral cost less than the average classroom equipment and 
and mental outlet as a means of expressing moods and supplies. 

feelings through movement; dramatic action through That Health and Physical Education is all the more 

pageants; rhythmic action through the dance; com- needed in periods of economic stress when normal 

bativeness through competition; gang spirit through growth is retarded by nutrition problems, mental sta- 

r teams. bility is upset by home conditions, and play time is 


That Health and Physical Education classes provide for restricted by part-time employment. 
one hundred students in one room under one teacher in That Health and Physical Education has grown in con- 
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tent and method since present administrators suffered 
through one of the gymnastic “systems” or got along 
beautifully without any. Modern city life with few play 
spaces and dangerous streets does not provide ade- 
quately or safely for the children of today without 
reserved playgrounds and facilities properly supervised 
and directed. The child cannot get along on the play 
plan of his father, who had vacant lots and horse- 
drawn traffic, any more than he can on the®old health 
plan whereby father was purposely exposed to the 
whooping cough and measles of his brothers because he 
“might as well get it sooner as later!” 


Yes, health and physical education has evolved, in some 
focalties farther and faster than in others, and the same 
fact must be remembered in regard to the teachers them- 
selves. 

First in time, “physical culture” was prevalent, the 
original idea based upon measuring the biceps and other 
musculature and trying to increase the body dimensions. 

Then came the contributions of the European systems 
with their military background, and with precision move- 
ments exactly directed to a minute degree. There was 
little respect for the abilities and limitations of the indi- 
vidual. This program was teacher-directed and rigidly 
controlled throughout. It was recreative to only the few, 
provided no relaxation, and developed little pupil initia- 
tive or self-direction. 

Athletic competition followed in order and more nearly 
met with the American idea. In the early days a graduate 
athlete was the coach under alumni control. Competition 
became both state and national, and a slogan “win at any 
cost” frequently prevailed. This led eventually to the 
familiar varsity system of athletics with its competition 
for only the outstanding players. The emphasis was not 
upon the pupil but upon the prize. 

World War draft statistics plainly showed up the de- 
fects and deficiencies in the above lack of thought and 
plan. The cheering thousands needed corrective treat- 
ments. It was evident that the educational system must 
be made to include a universally participated-in program. 
Educators met to work out the problem; probably most 
rapid progress was made in the women’s division, but 
progress was effective throughout all phases. The change 
was not just in nomenclature but also in content, empha- 
sis, method, and aim. 

The broader health and physical education program 
that evolved provides: 


(a) Activities so directed as to create citizenship ideals, 
to evolve character-forming elements, and to stimulate 
emotional and mental responses which will determine be- 
havior habits. 


(b) Careful gradation of activities in accordance with 
pupil aims, physical and mental abilities, and physical 
and psychological needs. 

(c) Directed large-muscle group activities to overcome 
unhealthful strains and stresses of modern social and eco- 
nomic life. 


This broader program includes ‘not only the physical 
activities conducted by the average physical director, but, 
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in the larger cities, hygiene instruction by text and pro- 
ject methods. Health service, as shown on the chart, 
“Scope,” also comes under some of the larger school pro- 
grams, directed by an M.D. and including pre-school 
clinics, the services of school doctors and nurses, school 
dentists, etc-—a service conducted in cooperation with 
existing regular medical channels and doubly valuable 
today. 

In physical education the actual content is now more 
inclusive, but principally the emphasis and method are 
changed. The teachers motivate their plans in accord- 
ance with the needs and abilities of the individual. Dis- 
cussion, during or at the end of a period, brings from the 
pupils better methods, and student judgment and approval 
of reactions that have occurred. The activities are com- 
posed of coordinating and self-testing elements. The 
work is done in squads and teams under student leader- 
ship. By guided expression to the fundamental desire 
for activity, instinctive tendencies are modified and social- 
ized. 

In athletics, the idea has changed from the specialized 
competition of the trained few to the intramural idea of 
graded participation by all. Our large universities led 
the way, and the intramural program has replaced inter- 
school competition entirely in many women’s programs. 
With “every girl on a team” in school, more women will 
find health and happiness through athletic activity in 
later days. 

Health instruction has as its keynote habit formation, 
with practical foundations of knowledge upon which to 
base judgments of what to do, of when to get medical care, 
and of what to buy—this latter obviously essential in the 
modern maze of pseudo-scientific pabulum peddled for 
public consumption. 

Teacher equipments have changed, and today we 
have in most places regular faculty members for this in- 
tegral part of the curriculum. Secondary schools in large 
cities require a teacher with a college degree, and a prepa- 
ration that includes all the training in education that any 
other teacher must have. 

When lessons on floor or playground are watched, the 
casual spectator sees only the pupil at play, recreating 
and relaxing, but underneath this disguise, there is, in 
reality, pedagogy by participation, planned situations to 


test and train, failures and successes immediately made , 


evident both by teacher comment and by disapproval of 
fellow students. There is present, moreover, the social- 
izing influence of group and individual contacts—all mo- 
tivated by pleasant experiences in an enjoyable atmos- 
phere. 

The health and physical education program is justified 
on the basis of its educational contribution. It is not a 
luxury or an extra; it is a course necessary under our 
modern city living conditions. The purpose of education 
is to help the pupil to adapt and care for himself success- 
fully in the circumstances in which he finds himself. 
Health and physical education includes not only subject 
matter taught and learned, but actually is a way of life, 
participated in and practiced and made a part of the pupil 
himself for all life situations. 
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"| Irganized Recess Period for Rural Schools 


By 
JEWEL NOLEN 


Austin Peay Normal Training School, Clarksville, Tennessee 





Fifth, Amount and Type of Space——How large is the 
playground? Is it properly drained? Are few obstacles 
on the ground? How large are the halls and rooms? Do 
chairs or tables crowd all the space in the halls and rooms? 

Sixth, the Equipment.—What is on the playground? 
How is the equipment made? Where did it come from? 


cation and health education concerning the im- 
portance of their being studied and taught as one 
ay . nit and of their being correlated and interrelated with 
to cher school work, very little has been said or done on 
4) ye organized rural recess period. The modern elementary 


|, LTHOUGH much has been written on physical edu- 
OK 


i 


. 
A 


j 


hool of today has made many rapid changes in its course 
study and methods of instruction in order to meet the 
onstant cry and challenge of what to teach and how to 
each. But are these changes meeting the needs of the 
| so-called recess periods in the rural schools? Are the 


, | studies that are being made very practical for rural 


é 


chools? Joseph L. Wheeler, who supervised the prepara- 
ion of the annually selected list of educational books to 
be published in the Journal of the National Education 
Association says, “The small number of studies on rural 

education work has dropped from thirteen to six, all of 

_ these being small institutional and governmental studies, 

| without a single well-planned or comprehensive book for 
the rural-school worker, as such.” ? From other available 
studies we can readily see that our answer is “No.” This 
veriod should and could be replaced by a much more 
aluable one to the child. 

So few of the rural teachers understand or know how to 
vake the most of this important period. As conducted in 
ost schools it provides for fifteen minutes twice a day, 
id forty-five minutes once a day, when all children in 
ae school are to go to the playground. Some stand; some 
ay inside; some sit; some walk around; some quarrel; 
id some few really play at something, even though there 

| ‘;no supervisor or director on the ground at all. Rain or 
hine this is what is to be expected and is what happens. 

The periods could be valuable to all children if some 
w things were analyzed and plans made for an improve- 

nent of the time. 

For the rural recess period to be organized beneficially 

careful consideration should be made of the following: 

First, the Teacher—Does she have a knowledge of the 

! possibilities of a so-called period? Is she interested in all 


_ phases of her work? Will she cooperate with her workers 


_ or teachers? 
Second, the Time.—Just how much time is given to the 
period? Are there several short or a few long periods? 
Third, the Number of Children—How many children 
will be distributed over the playground? How many will 
be inside the house? 
Fourth, the Ages——What age children will be on the 
ounds? What ages will be in the house? Will the chil- 


m of different ages be grouped, or will they all play 
ogether ? 





_ 1 Joseph L. Wheeler, in a paper on “More Studies on Rural Educa- 
‘ton are Needed,” The Nation’s Schools IV: 1 (July, 1929). 


What games can be played indoors? What playthings or 
apparatus for the child’s interest is in the house? 

Seventh, the Toilets—Are there enough stools for all 
the boys? For all the girls? Are they low enough for the 
primary children? 

Eighth, Drinking Facilities What is the source of 
drinking water? Does each child have his own cup? Can 
every child get a drink by himself? 

After a thorough knowledge and analysis of the above 
topics plans for organized recess periods in the average 
rural school can be made. 

For this organization of time to be made for the most 
lasting value, the teacher must give her constant efforts 
towards making it most valuable. She must understand 
that there is a possibility of taking care of every child and 
providing something interesting and helpful for every 
child at this time.) Each teacher must cooperate so that 
the group of children can be divided and divisions of play- 
ground space can be carefully made. 

The time can be so arranged as to give each group, or 
every two grades, one thirty-minute and one forty-minute 
period on the playground when no other group is there; 
or the playground can be so divided that each group will 
have a thirty-minute and a forty-minute period with the 
teacher of that group with them. This amount of time, 
spent with the specified groups and the group’s teacher, 
will allow sufficient time and few enough children to really 
participate in games and play as they should. 

The other children of the school will be with the other 
teachers and supervised by them in like manner. This will 
eliminate the wrangling and quarreling that naturally 
follows when all ages and sizes are on the ground at one 
time. In any school in the rural communities the children 
can be divided in groups for each teacher. The play space 
can be divided in like manner. All groups will play in the 
respective divisions or with the group with that teacher. 
Each group then can have the necessary play equipment 
and space for that age and size. 

The third and fourth grades or any two grades can 
clear their division of space; cut weeds, pick up rocks, 
glass and other obstacles that chance to interfere with 
play. The lower poorly drained parts of the ground can 
be filled in and built up. The third and upper grades can 
take up the desks that are nailed to the floor and fasten 
them to movable boards so that they can be moved more 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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Health Education 


By 
LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, M.D. 


Professor of Hygiene and Director cf the Students’ Health 
Service, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


to be under fire at the present time as one of the 

“frills” of education. This it never has been, for 
since the time of Ancient Greece virile nations have paid 
great attention to the physical development and education 
of their youth. 

The purpose of this article is not so much to defend 
physical education (which needs no defense) as to point 
out the importance of one of its major objectives, perhaps 
its most important objective—the promotion of health and 
the teaching of healthful living. 

It is natural for us to think in terms of our own experi- 
ence and to judge the past and present in the light of those 
experiences. Our recollection of education twenty-five 
or thirty years ago is that of a very inadequate type 
indeed. School was dull and uninteresting. We had the 
three R’s, it is true, but we were not particularly clever 
in the application of the little knowledge we had. We 
were subjected to much drill, lots of discipline, and mem- 
orized historical, geographical, and other lifeless facts. 
School was such a bore that most pupils left as soon as 
the law allowed them and got a job. Any kind of a job 
was preferable to school in those days. Education at the 
beginning of the twentieth century probably had not 
improved over that of the seventeenth for Shakespeare’s 
description, 


Fie SOME unknown reason physical education seems 


“And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school” 
would apply equally well as a picture of us when we were 
very young. 

Conditions seem to be different today. Children go to 
school quite willingly, almost joyfully. They are edu- 
cated in a wider field, are taught by better teachers, who 
themselves in turn have more knowledge and more expe- 
rience with life. Would we exchange these general con- 
ditions in education for those of three decades ago? If 
we would we should be making the greatest mistake of our 
times. Yet that is what the reactionary element of our 
country would have us do and again have us see “the 
whining school-boy . . . . creeping like snail unwillingly 
to school.” 

No present-day educator claims that modern educa- 
tion is perfect; he does, however, claim that it is superior 
to the education of the immediate past. 

In spite of all our mistakes we have progressed in edu- 
cation and in the main our children are better educated 
than we were at the same age. Children are just begin- 
ning to get a picture of what they may expect of life, and 
our modern school teachers deserve the credit. 





One of the most noteworthy advances in modern educa- 
tion has been the improvement in the teaching of hygiene 
and the advance of the practice of preventive medicine jp 
the schools. This has come about because Practically 
everybody has been alert to see the remarkable possibilj. 
ties of the application of the knowledge of disease pre- 
vention, only acquired in the past fifty years or so. Our 
elders could not have been given this knowledge because 
it did not then exist. When we entered school we could 
only get an artificial active immunity to one disease— 
small pox. Since then the list has grown. Widespread 
education among children and their parents has freed 
childhood of many of its tragedies. Does it not seem 
reasonable that we should extend this teaching still fyr. 
ther by giving our present teachers and undergraduate 
students of education more knowledge of health education 
and thus contribute to the well-being and happiness of 
mankind? 


The place to begin health education is in the elementary’ ? 
school, for there is a wealth of material in hygiene which 
will not be exhausted no matter how soon the instruction 
begins. However, much real work needs yet to be done 
for present courses of instruction in health are disappoint- 
ing. These courses have, for the most part, reached the 
dull and uninteresting stage that mathematics, language, 
and geography reached thirty years ago. Progressive. 
ness in health education apparently has not yet come to 
pass. Now is the time to begin it by having teachers 
realize that health really is a tremendously interesting 
subject. Teachers deserve to have first-class courses, in 
health education in their teacher-training institutions, and 
in the summer schools which they attend. We wonder 
if they are getting it. 

Health courses can be dramatized for the child, not 
necessarily in formal pageants, but by making them live. 
One can think of so many health stories which should 
interest children, and at the same time instruct them, that 
one is astonished that such material has not been more 
generally used. It is true that a large insurance company 
now circulates film strips for instruction in the schools as 
well as moving pictures and other aids to teaching, but 
efforts of this sort are almost negligible in comparison with 
the needs. Then, too, the subjects thus chosen are very 
meager in comparison with what could be used. We can 
think of many—for example, how did our knowledge of 
nutrition and the physiology of the stomach come about, 
and after that, what is the whole story of metabolism? 
Man had been eating for unknown centuries. Isn’t it 
astonishing that he did not know why he ate, what hap- 
pened to the food he swallowed, why there was such a 
thing as hunger? Where was this ancient curiosity that 
had made the Greeks famous? Why had not the Greeks 
found out something about the physiology of digestion? 
In the latter centuries some men did discover a lot about 
the stomach and digestion. Ask any school boy and he 
will not be able to tell you who they were. He will know 
something about most of the famous generals of the world 
but not a thing about Réaumur, Spallanzain, Lavoisier, 
Young, Liebig, Beaumont, Claude Bernard, Pellenkofer, 
Voit, Pavlov, Hopkins, McCollum, and a host of others. 
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Yet the story of their discoveries is just as interesting and 
dramatic as the Battle of Waterloo. 

The story briefly is this: In the eighteenth century, 
Réaumur had a pet kite which he taught to swallow and 
regurgitate small sponges—he was thus able to find out 
the nature and properties of the gastric juice of kites. 
Young, in 1803, wrote a graduate thesis at the University 
of Pennsylvania reporting the result of studies made on 
a little frog which had been swallowed by a large one. 
Young tied a string to the little frog’s foot and pulled him 
out once in a while to examine him. Lavoisier during the 
French Revolution made the beginning of the discovery of 
the chemistry of digestion and the transference of food 
into heat. He was guillotined before he completed his 
experiments but Liebig finished the work that Lavoisier 
began. Pettenkofer and Voit began the'study of the caloric 
equivalents of food. More discoveries of the physiology 
of digestion were made by Beaumont in 1832 when he 
had a chance to observe Alexis St. Martin, the French 
Canadian who had a gastric fistula through which the 
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stomach could be studied im vivo. Claude Bernard dis- 
covered the mechanism of digestion of the various consti- 
tuents of the food and the organs in which they were 
digested, and that sugar was stored in the liver for future 
use. Pavlov demonstrated the influence of the emotions 
on digestion; Eijkman, Hopkins, and McCollum discov- 
ered the vitamins and their influence upon health. These 
are not all the facts in this story, and the story improves as 
one goes into detail. What can be done for the story of 
digestion can be done for the thousand and one other 
subjects in health education. All we need is a Moses to 
lead us out of the wilderness of unrelated facts. 

The ignorance even of educated people along the lines 
of human physiology and the preservation of health makes 
us think that health education should be more stressed as 
one of the most important subjects in the educational 
curriculum. We must give our children better equipment 
in solving the problems of life than we had, for we may 
seriously ask ourselves if our education was not grossly 
defective along certain important lines. 





Physical Education’s Contribution to the Mental Health of Students 
By LEE VINCENT, Ph.D., Psychologist, Merrill-Palmer School, Chicago 


ogist’s first ally.* Leadership, in the most real possible 

sense, is made every time a group of young people 
play together. The persons who supervise this play are in 
a unique position to develop qualities of leadership and to 
guide young people toward health of personality. 

The difference between a sick and a healthy personality 
is as clear cut as the difference between a sick and a healthy 
body. The sick personality is shy, sensitive, superstitious, 
fearful, lazy, untidy, indecisive; it is unable to cooperate, 
lacks persistence, procrastinates, is given to violent dislikes 
or to unstable enthusiasms; it may lie, steal, or commit 
violence, may find retreat in drugs or in drunkenness; it 
may curse itself as worthless, or may on the other hand 
refuse to see its own imperfections; it may have an un- 
reasonable attitude of admiration for or of aversionsto the 
opposite sex, marriage as an institution, or toward all con- 
vention or government. 

The healthy personality, on the other hand, has vitality, 
courage, and interest; is alert, decisive, prompt, direct, ob- 
jective, resourceful, neat though not a slave to neatness, 
honest though not rude, humble though self-respectful, 
confident but not arrogant; it is kind, tolerant, reverent, 
is moderate in appetites. It has a sane attitude toward 
religion, toward marriage, and toward authority. It appre- 
ciates its own strength and its own weaknesses; it has a 
sense of proportion, a sense of humor, a love of beauty, and 
a love of its fellow men. 

Physical education has a direct contribution to make to 
the development of a healthy personality. Perhaps the 
most important requisite to mental health is a sound body. 
The contribution of physical education in this respect is 
obvious, not only in the correction of physical defects, but 
in the development of physical vigor. The habit of play is 


—_—_—_—___. 


ic TEACHER of physical education is the psychol- 


*Summary of an address before Mid-West District Convention, 1932. 


probably next most important not only because it means 
creative expression of emotions through play, but also 
because it keeps alive an interest in physical activity, and 
because it serves as a corrective of tension, worry, and 
anxiety. : 

Other important contributions to mental health follow 
as by-products of a good program in physical education. 
The self-discipline learned in a program of physical train- 
ing can serve as a groundwork for discipline in emotions 
and attitudes. Physical education should, because it places 
emphasis on the skill rather than upon the person, tend to 
develop the ability to analyze oneself objectively. It should 
increase tolerance of other people through developing an 
ability to admire good points in other players and other 
teams. Participation in games should increase resourceful- 
ness, and should develop the capacity to concentrate on 


the task in hand. It should also encourage mental adapt--. 


ability, flexibility in the meeting of emergencies, practice 
in quick and sound judgments, and the ability to submerge 
egotistical interest in favor of group welfare. Wise coach- 
ing of a game should produce an increasingly constructive 
attitude toward authority, should create an ability to make 
constructive criticism without hurt feelings, and should 
develop a sound attitude toward success and failure. 

The individual who coaches games has a unique oppor- 
tunity to know his students as persons and therefore to 
give the type of personal guidance in health and in the 
formulation of attitudes toward life which no other teacher 
has an opportunity to give. Because of this rather personal 
relationship with his students the teacher of physical edu- 
cation is more likely to serve as a direct model for imitation 
than is the teacher in any other department. This means, 
then, that the teacher of physical education, even more 
than any other teacher, has an obligation to be the right 
kind of person himself, ‘and to preserve a healthy, con- 
structive relationship with his students. 
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Some Objective Evidence of the Value 
of Physical Education : 


education get much of our enthusiasm for the work 

from our firm belief in its merits. We are so situated 
as to be able to see the daily effect upon pupils of an ade- 
quate physical education program. It is the purpose of 
this article to present some of the objective, accurately 
measured evidence of the value of physical education in 
our public schools. We believe that a modern program of 
physical education can present concrete data in support 
of its aims. 

Limits of space and time will prevent the inclusion, 
here, of large amounts of available data showing the value 
of physical education. It is intended here merely to pre- 
sent some of the evidence. Opinions, when unsupported 
by available objective data, have been omitted. The data 
presented, and much not included in this paper, will be 
found in the bibliography. The reader, familiar with the 
field, will recognize at once the omission of much evidence, 
possibly even more significant than that herein presented. 


T ives of us who are workers in the field of physical 


Physical Education Activities Stimulate Growth 

The school physical education program has as its basis 
participation in physical activity involving considerable 
exercise. Physical exercise is one of the important factors 
essential to growth. While growth is affected by heredity 
and environmental factors, there is abundant evidence 
that among the latter physical activity is one of the most 
important. The effect of inactivity upon growth and gen- 
eral health is apparent to the lay observer, but exact data 
on the effect of physical education upon growth is difficult 
to obtain. 

The careful studies of Benedict and Talbot on Meta- 
bolism and Growth from Birth to Puberty have led these 
investigators to conclude that “In the normal child, growth 
proceeds with a considerable degree of regularity and, on 
the average, at a certain rate of rapidity. When children, 
however, are subjected to ideal outdoor life, with plenty 
of food and excellent medical care, they do grow—in skel- 
etal form, at least, as well as in total weight—at a some- 
what greater rate than otherwise.’”!* And again, “The 
lesson to be drawn from our observations on private school 
children (see page 72) is that outdoor life and physical 
activity contribute toward the development of a larger 
individual, so far as height, i.e., skeletal growth, is con- 
cerned, with likewise a greater weight with children of 
the same age.” 

In a scientific study, Dr. Edward C. Schneider? presents 
data showing the beneficial effect of a regular course in 
physical education upon respiratory efficiency and basal 
metabolism. For the individuals thus carefully studied, 
it was found that the average basal metabolic rate (in per 


*Numbers refer to the bibliography at the end of the article. 


DAVID K. BRACE, Ph.D. 


Professor cf Physical Education, University of Texas 


cent) varied from -2.6 when out of training to -6.2 when 
in training. 

From the data of this study, Dr. Schneider states that, 
“There can be no doubt but that a regular course of phys- 
ical training gives greater strength and efficiency to the 
body and improves its nutritive condition. The moderate 
exercise taken by our subjects resulted in a notable increase 
in the feeling of well-being and in mental alertness. He 
says further, “The data gathered in this investigation of 
the effects of training show that moderate physical exer- 
cise, about an hour daily, increases the load-carrying 
ability within one week, but that from five to seven weeks 
are required to bring out the full effect. They also show 
that any let down in the regularity or amount of daily 
work soon reduces the load-carrying ability, but that even 
with the complete neglect of exercise some of the gain 
is maintained for several months.” 

Goddard*® reports as a conclusion from data derived 
from a study of growth, height, and weight of feeble- 
minded children in twenty institutions that “There is a 
close correlation between physical growth and mental ac- 
tivity.” 

Summarizing the work of many investigators, Baldwin‘ 
states that there is clear evidence that “Average precocity 
is related to average physical development.” 


Health Education Program Influences the Rate 
of Gain of Height and Weight.—In the schools of 
Malden, Massachusetts, growth records were kept for 273 
children under the influence of a reasonably intensive 
health education program and for 202 children in a 
comparable control group who continued in the usual 
school program without any special training in health 
beyond that previously given. The rate of gain in both 
height and weight for the children receiving health 
education was measurably and significantly greater than 
for the children of the control group. Individual children 
came out of the underweight group, but significant and 
statistically measurable changes in the underweight status 
of the groups as a whole were not shown. More healthful 
habits of living, resulting from the health education pro- 
gram, produced an improved rate of growth, but not a 
fundamental change in the height-weight rates.° 

It is not claimed that physical education is responsible 
for the beneficial results of correcting health defects. How- 
ever, teachers of physical education are doubtless very 
influential in securing adequate programs of school health 
supervision. This is especially true in small communities. 


For this reason, and because physical education is an in- 


tegral part of school health and physical education pro- 
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gram, the above data relating to the correction of health 
defects have been included.+ 

Physical Education Aids in Correcting Dysmen- 
orrhea.—The presence of dysmenorrhea among girls and 
women has been adequately set forth by numerous studies, 
a bibliography of which is given by Bilhuber.® 

Evidence that a good program of physical education, in- 
cluding regular exercise and health teaching, will assist in 
alleviating dysmenorrhea is presented by Clow’ in the 
following data taken from a study of 1200 English school 
girls: 

Before a program 


of exercise and 
health education 


After a program 
of exercise and 
health education 


Condition 


Regular menstruation 52.2% 71.5% 
Irregular menstruation 47.8% 28.5% 
No pain 67.8% 85.1% 
Severe pain 1.6% 5% 
Incapacitated 5.1% 9% 
Rest during period 21.3% 6.2% 
Baths during period 11.9% 42.0% 
Games and exercise 36.3% 67.1% 


Constipation 7.0% 2.5% 

It will be seen that continuous exercise throughout the 
period resulted in a favorable gain for every item con- 
sidered. This favorable gain amounted on the average to 
15.7 per cent. 

Athletics Are Not, on the Whole, Injurious to 
Health.—Dublin® has presented data to show that ath- 
letes from Amherst, Brown, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Massachusetts Agricultural, Tulane, Wesleyan, Wisconsin, 
and Yale show a better mortality throughout the life span 
than do other men accepted for insurance. The men who 
won letters in two or more sports were better as regarded 
mortality than other athletes. 

The National Safety Council® presents data on student 
accidents, September 1930 to June 1931, which show that 
while some accidents occur through, or are associated with, 
physical education activities or equipment, the percentage 
of such accidents is not unduly high. From a total of 8072 
accidents to students, we find that only 15.8 per cent of 
them were in any way associated with athletic sports, 
playground activities, and gymnasium work. 

Of 1217 accidents occurring in school buildings, 421 or 
34.6 per cent occurred in gymnasium, pool, shower, or 
dressing rooms. 


Definite Relationship Shown Between Physical Proficiency 
and Scholastic Achievement 

From his study of one thousand intellectually superior 
children, Dr. L. M. Terman’® concludes that intellectually 
superior children are not characterized by a deficiency of 
play and that “There is no shred of evidence to support 
the widespread opinion that, typically, the intellectually 
precocious child is weak, undersized, or nervously un- 
stable.” 

A study made in Manchester, England,"! of the relation 
of the physique of school children to their educational 
achievement showed that only 2.35 per cent of students 
of good scholarship were below the average in physique, 





+The excellent pamphlet on Why Physical Education? by J. E. Rogers, 
Chairman of the National Physical Education Service, contains much 
additional data. 
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but that 39.7 of students of poor scholarship were below 
the average in physique as evidenced by bodily measure- 
ments. 

Dr. Herman Paull,?? from a study of fourteen hundred 
children between the ages of six and fourteen who had 
failed at some time to be promoted, found that “repeaters” 
were inferior in weight and height to children who were 
“non-repeaters” and yet came from homes of about the 
same social status. 

In another study, Dr. Paull found, for a group of fifteen 
hundred school children arranged into three groups accord-. 
ing to their school marks, that the group with the best 
marks contained the largest number of children who were 
above average in height and weight. The majority of 
children in the group having lowest marks were below 
the average in height and weight. He concludes that there 
is a positive relationship between physical development 
and success in studies. 

Nichols and Raubenheimer,’* in a study of 136 girls 
in a Los Angeles high school who were from 11 to 33 
pounds underweight and who also suffered from other 
physical handicaps, found that there was a general ten- 
dency for scholarship to improve as weight increased and 
general health improved. Those most handicapped phys- 
ically showed a poorer quality of scholarship, least im- 
provement in scholarship, and the greatest number of 
failing grades. 

Health and physical condition is a factor in leadership 
in extra-curricular activities as well as in scholarship, as 
is shown by Stuart’* who found that students who engage 
in the most extra-curricular activities also lead in scholar- 
ship and physical condition. 

As a result of the examination of Chicago public school 
children by Smedley, Campbell, McMillan, and others, 
Christopher?® reports that the studies confirmed those 
reported by Dr. Porter'® who found as a result of the 
examination of 33,500 school children in St. Louis in 
1892, “That there is a physical basis of precocity; that 
dull children are lighter and precocious children heavier 
than the average child; that the mediocrity of mind is 
associated with mediocrity of physique.” 

Evidence that liability to sickness decreases with in- 
creasing rate of growth and increases with decreasing rate 
of growth is reported by Key in Sweden.*’ 

Athletes, on the Whole, are Not Inferior in 
Scholarship to Non-Athletic Students.—A summary 
of studies reporting statistical data comparing the scholar- 
ship of athletes with that of non-athletes reveals that while 
some studies report athletes to have slightly lower scholar- 
ship, other studies report athletes to have slightly higher 
scholarship, than non-athletes. 

It is apparent, therefore, that athletes and non-athletes 
have, on the average, about the same scholastic ability. 
Some of the studies reporting data on the scholarship of- 
athletes are those by Patterson and Patterson,'* Poffenber- 
ger,'® Hindman,”° Hutchinson,” Howard J. Savage and 
others,**"** Remp,?* Ruble,?> Bear,?® Worcester,?’ and 
Hall.?* These valuable studies support the belief that, on 
the whole, athletes are equal in mental attainment to other 
students. 
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Physical Education Deals with Abilities and 
Traits Different from Those Dealt With by Class- 
room Academic School Subjects.—The correlation 
between neuro-muscular skills, such as those involved in 
physical education, and information and intelligence is 
about zero. Brace*® reports coefficients of correlation of 
—.16 and —-.15 between motor ability and skill achieve- 
ment tests and intelligence tests. Data presented by Heath 
and Rodgers,*® and others, support this contention. 

The objective evidence given above, and elsewhere,** 
indicates that physical education is a way of education 
which deals with abilities and traits that are educated but 
little through the ordinary academic school subjects. It 
is proof of the fact that achievement in physical education 
cannot be expected to progress and correlate closely with 


achievement in academic school subjects without atten- 
tion. 


Physical Education Aids in Saving Educational Costs 


Physical education plays a definite part in the school 
health program. Adequate school programs of health and 
physical education save many dollars of taxpayers’ money 
by preventing absences and retardation. 

Absences lead to retardation. A retarded child has to 
make up a grade. When retarded children are re-educated, 
it amounts to an increase in the number of children who 
have to be educated. This costs money. 

Approximately the average time lost per child per school 
year for the country as a whole is seven days.** Seven 
out of every ten children have colds during the year and 
lose time from school. 

The common cold causes more absences from school 
than any other illness. In two studies (Hagerstown, Md., 
and four localities in Missouri), 57 and 58 per cent, 
respectively, of absence from school was due to sickness.** 

The absence rate due to respiratory illnesses is directly 
affected by ventilation. A study made by the United States 
Public Health Service in the schools of New Haven, Con- 
necticut,** shows that in naturally ventilated schools 
there is a smaller percentage of absences due to respiratory 
illness. 

The absence rate due to respiratory illness was 18 per 
cent greater, and the amount of respiratory illness was 
70 per cent greater among pupils in attendance in fan- 
ventilated schools than in window-ventilated schools. The 
weighted mean temperature of the two types of ventilated 
schools was approximately the same, i.e., 67.8 degrees 
and 68.1 degrees. 

Sickness and absence from school is greatest during the 
winter months. It is highest in February and lowest in 
September. However, absence from causes other than 
sickness does not show any great variation in the different 
months. While doubtless many causes contribute to this 
situation, it is safe to assume, in the light of other data 
presented, that the increased physical activity and outdoor 
living of children during the summer months accounts for 
part of the difference shown. 

These data appear to show a marked health advantage 
in a system of natural ventilation. This indicates the 
health value of outdoor air and points to the value of 
outdoor living. By teaching favorable attitudes toward 
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play, by actually taking the child outdoors more ofte, 
for class work, and by teaching recreation activities and 
skills, physical education contributes toward improve 
health and reduced school retardation and, therefore, to 
an economic saving. 


The Correction of Remedial Health Defects R,. 
duces the Cost of Education.—In a school of 937 
pupils used in Atlanta for a special dental program the | 
special dental work carried on over a 9-month perio 
resulted in a reduction of 4400 school days’ absence ty 
2200 days. The percentage of failures was reduced from 
28 per cent in two or more subjects, to 8 per cent. 

The experiment cost $3,600 and saved approximately 
$36,000. Atlanta now has 28 per cent of its schools with 
100 per cent dental work. Attendance in these schook 
has improved 10 per cent.*® 


In Bridgeport, Connecticut, Dr. A. C. Fones states that 
retardation in the schools has been reduced 50 per cent, 
In 1912, the cost of re-education was 42 per cent of the 
entire budget, but by 1918 the cost had been reduced to 
17 per cent, by a campaign of mouth hygiene.*® 


In a study of 1242 school children in New York City 
by the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, boys having no teeth defects showed a 7 per cent 
better attendance and 6 per cent more promotions than 
boys having such defects.*’ 


In Chicago, 18 per cent of children above normal in 
school progress had defective teeth, while 22 per cent of 
children normal or below in school progress had defective 
teeth. 


In 1921, 87,000 Chicago school children failed to pass 
examinations because of loss of time from school which 
was 80 per cent due to tooth trouble. The cost of repeating 
school work lost was estimated at $1,100,000.** 


Of 12,000 children who had dental defects corrected in 
Chicago schools, 70.5 per cent improved in health, 45 per 
cent improved mentally, and 51 per cent improved in 
school attendance.*® 


The improvement of defective hearing and of defective 
vision has been shown to improve school progress and 
reduce retardation. 


Among 272 retarded children 7 to 14 years of age 
chronologically and 4 to 12 years mentally, there were 
found to be four times as many cases per hundred of 
malnutrition, defective vision, ear discharge, and defective 
hearing as appeared in the routine examination of average 
school children of these ages. Retarded children showed 
six times as many cases of rickets and sixteen times as 
many cases of defective speech as were shown by examina- 
tion of average children according to a study made in 
the Borough of Middleton, England.*° 


NT Se 








Physical Education Improves Posture 


Thomas and Linder*' report a study on college women 
showing the effect on improving posture of a directed 
physical education program, where the incentive for im- 
provement was the privilege of choosing activities. Over 
a period of four months, 17 per cent with A posture 
was changed to 41 per cent, and 83 per cent with B 
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ture was changed to 41 per cent, and about 10 per cent 
was lowered to a C grade. 

Of students taking special corrective work, there was a 
gain of 21 per cent in the number receiving A grade, 
and a loss of 26 per cent in those receiving a B grade. 
The loss was entirely an improvement from B to A rating. 
The study involved 143 college women.** 

Data presented by Zingsheim,** being a general sum- 
mary of data on 1300 university women, exclusive of girls 
taking corrective physical education, showed that: 

62.4 per cent had antero-posterior defects 

52.6 per cent had lateral defects 

52.0 per cent had foot defects 

14.0 per cent had a grade of A without any defects 

19.0 per cent had a grade of A if foot defects were not 
counted. 


The Postures of Girls Entering College Have 
Improved in Recent Years.—Spindler** presents statis- 
tical data, including also the work of many other investi- 
gators, which show that the posture of girls entering 
college has shown a definite improvement. For some 1300 
or more girls, the percentage of students entering with A 
posture has increased as follows: 1920—2 per cent, 1926— 
17 per cent, 1928—21 per cent, and 1929—29 per cent. 
“The number of B grades has remained substantially the 
same.”” The number of C-D grades has substantially de- 
creased in only nine years from 70 per cent in 1920 to 42 
per cent in 1929. 


The 1920-1926 figures “show an increase in the number 
of students entering with four or more years physical 
education, and a definite decrease in the number entering 
with zero and one year.” These 1928 percentages show 
that almost half the entering students (44 per cent) have 
had four or more years of physical education prior to 
entering the university—a factor which undoubtedly 
contributed to the better posture showing. 


Students entering with a posture grade of A or B 
had 3.25 years’ previous physical education while those 
having a C or D grade in posture had 2.95 years previous 
physical education. 


During the first year of required physical education, 54 
per cent of the antero-posterior cases improved, and 33 
per cent of the lateral cases improved. 


Opportunities Favorable to Desirable Character 
Development. 


A group of one thousand at a research conference in 
California, in reply to a questionnaire presented by Dr. 
E. L. Thorndike, gave “The Games in Physical Education 
Programs” the largest number of first rankings as that 
school subject having the greatest influence on character 
development.** 


“The kind of behavior called honesty can be influenced 


in a program of physical education activities over a period 
of three months.” 


The above conclusion is one which is reached by 
Clevett*® as the result of a carefully conducted control- 
group experiment. In this experiment equivalent groups 
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of boys were taught physical education activities. In the 
experimental group, effort was made to teach skills and 
honesty. In the control group, no such effort was made. 
Standardized tests were used for measuring all results. 
The following extract from Table II, presented by Clevett, 
shows the percentage gains, as measured by the tests used, 
at the end of the three-month experiment: 








Percentage Gain 








Tests Experimental Control Gain in Favor of 
Group Group Experimental Group 

Honesty Test ...... 65.0 19.0 46.0 
Brace M.A. Test .... 2.3 22 a 
Bliss Achievement 

on aidss x ikea 14,7 5.1 6.6 
Aquatic Test ...... 32.0 11.0 21.0 
Athletic A.Q. ...... 8.3 2.7 5.6 
Aquatic AD. .....: 320 5.9 26.1 
Attendance ........ 55.0 40.0 15.0 








Average percentage gain in favor of experimental group—17.2 
per cent. 

In other words, an instruction program in physical edu- 
cation caused a gain in the learning of skills and the learn- 
ing of honesty of 17.4 per cent. Since no difference in gain 
would be expected in the motor-ability test, the real gain 
amounted to 20.0 per cent. 

Clevett sums this up as follows: The experimental 
group (in which instruction was given) made gains as 
follows: 


(1) Gain in honesty 3 to 1 
(2) Athletic-gymnastic ability 2 to 1 
(3) Aquatic ability 3 to l 
(4) Percentage of attendance 5 to 4 


The experiment also showed, incidentally, that ‘“Defi- 
nitely planned teaching is much more effective in develop- 
ing skills than mere practice of the activity without 
instruction.” The data show that such a program is more 
interesting to pupils, as measured by attendance, where 
attendance is voluntary as it was in this experiment and is, 
therefore, more valuable educationally. 


Physical Education Has an Extensive National Scope 


Thirty-six states now have laws relating to requiring 
the teaching of physical education. Ninety per cent of the 
population of the country is represented by these thirty- 
six states. 

Thirty-two of these states, representing 80 per cent of 
the population of the country have state manuals on 
physical education. 

In twenty of our states, representing 70 per cent of 
the population, there are state directors of physical edu- 
cation.*® 

There are now approximately 20,000 teachers of phys- 
ical education in our public and private schools and 
colleges. There are over 200 colleges and universities giv- 
ing a four-year teacher-training course in physical edu- 
cation.*° 
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The Place of Health and Physical Education 
in Modern Life 


Content of a Mimeographed Circular, “Arguments for Physical Education,” Issued by the A.P.E.A. Offices. 


HEN one studies the background of our present- 
Ws movement in health and physical education, 

he is bound to realize that the developments 
have come, not as fads or fancies but as the outcomes of 
deep-seated social and economic changes. It is the supreme 
duty of education to keep up with these changes in order 
that it may give the coming generation the training needed 
for the new order. 

Also, when one looks back over these developments in 
health, physical education, athletics, and recreation, he 
will realize that the coordinated health and physical edu- 
cation movement of today is not a sudden inflated growth, 
but is the result of a merging of responsibility and expense 
which had previously been in existence in schools and 
communities, but had been spread over several depart- 
ments. 

Health.—There is an unprecedented increase in phys- 
ical defects among children entering school. These physical 
defects have lasting deleterious effects unless checked in 
the earlier stages. Consequently, physical examinations 
serve to detect and prevent physical defects, which if left 
unchecked would later become permanent and irreparable. 

The physical examinations also serve the purpose of 
checking cases of contagious diseases in the earlier stages 
and isolating them before they have spread to whole schools 
and to whole communities. 

Diseases of the organic systems—heart, lungs, kidneys, 
nervous system—are increasing by leaps and bounds, ow- 
ing to the sedentary type of living and to the strain of mod- 
ern, hurried, city life. The best known means of combat- 
ting organic diseases, according to a joint committee state- 
ment of the American Medical Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association, is through exercise of the 
large muscles of the body. Exercise is the best known me- 
dium of securing and maintaining organic function and 
vigor. 

Exercise is essential to normal growth and development 
of children. Children have a superabundance of energy and 
this is Nature’s way of having them instinctively exercise 
and grow. Growing children need exercise just as they need 
food. A pedometer on a six-year-old child shows that if 
there is opportunity to play unhampered he will travel six 
miles in a day. Children take on many pounds in summer 
camps where they are free from the confinement of the 
schoolroom. Children of England are two inches taller 
today than those of a previous generation who were per- 
mitted to be shut up in dark rooms at child labor. During 
the last ten years, girls have grown proportionately taller 
and heavier than boys have during the same period of 
time, thus showing the effects of their more recent par- 
ticipation in active life and in recreation. 

The physical education program includes instruction in 
the laws of hygiene and promotes the formation of health- 
ful habits of living. 


Physical education activities tend to the development of 
wholesome mental attitudes. Mental hygienists everywhere 
are advocating the need for enjoyable recreation. Particj. 
pation in such activity gives objective interests and out. 
looks—it takes the individual’s mind off of himself and fo. 
cuses it on outside interesting objects, and thereby combats 
tendencies to become moody, introspective, and _ intro. 
verted. The individual also learns to adapt himself to group 
standards. From the standpoint of mental hygiene, recrea- 
tional activities prove valuable in providing relaxation 
from work. Change is important in relaxation, as is also 
congenial companionship. 

Wholesome Use of Leisure.—Statistics can be shown 
from practically every city in the Union that directed play 
reduces juvenile crime. The amount of this decrease ranges 
all the way from ro per cent to 100 per cent. These statis. 
tics also show that the areas of a city without playgrounds 
have the largest proportion of offenders before the courts. 
The point is that much juvenile crime is simply misdirected 
energy. In this respect an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, for the cost of taking care of a child on the 
playground is trivial compared with the cost of the care of 
a juvenile offender, apart from the extra cost of police 
supervision and the indirect loss from allowing a poten- 
tially valuable citizen to become a ward of society. 

The above situation in regard to younger children on the 
playground is exemplified again with older boys and girls 
in their leisure interests. Since the advent of high school 
and college athletics for the after-school hours, vicious 
pranks and annoyances, and the time spent in objection- 
able surroundings, have largely been eliminated. 

Education for Leisure.—Our working hours even 
within the experience of the present generation have been 
decreasing in turn from the twelve-hour day, to the ten- 
hour day, to the eight-hour day, and to the six-hour day. 
The six-day week has become five. Leading economists pre- 
dict even shorter hours as the efficiency of machinery is 
increased. Not only our children, but adults as well, have 
more spare hours on their hands than ever before. The big 
problem of the future is how to use this leisure profitably 
from the standpoint of the individual and society. People 
have lost the capacity for self-entertainment. It has become 
a matter of education to create within each individual the 
capacity for self-enjoyment in his free hours when he is 
left to his own resources. Habits of enjoyment are like any 
other habits—they are easiest acquired in childhood. The 
children of today must develop worth-while hobbies and 
avocations for tomorrow. People who neglect the possi- 
bilities of enjoying life to the utmost find that their habits 
of work become so fixed that they cannot easily be changed, 
and when the opportunity to work is not present, they are 
lost and do not know what to do. 

The physical education departments have taken it upon 
themselves to give considerable training in activities that 
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can be maintained through life. This new responsibility has 
meant that physical education departments are now train- 
- in the skills that have carry-over value, and developing 
at a youthful age interests and attitudes favorable to the 
continuance of participation in activities that are health- 
ful, enjoyable, and make for valuable friendly contacts. 
The ability to make these friendly contacts is a most de- 
cided business or professional asset. Friendly competition 
of a social sort makes for a congeniality that opens the 
door for mutual business cooperation and support. 

Education.—Educators of today realize that the first 
step in education is to make the bodily coordinations auto- 
matic so that they do not require conscious effort. In learn- 
ing to control his body the child must practice over and 
over again new and difficult coordinations until, like learn- 
ing to drive an automobile, the matter becomes so habitual 
that the mind has no longer to be focused on the intricate 
processes but can be freed from the bodily machine for 
attention to books and school lessons. 

From this realization that play is important in the edu- 
cation of the child, particularly in the early years, educa- 
tors no longer worry when children want to play but in- 
stead make it a matter of worry when children do not want 
to play. Even sickly children will try to play, but feeble 
minded children do not. Statistics from thousands upon 
thousands of children, in this country, in Germany, in Eng- 
land, in France, have dispelled the old notion that all 
geniuses are sickly; and instead show that on the whole 
the healthier and better developed children make faster 
progress in school. They can better carry the school load. 
Terman in his study of one thousand genius children in 
California has very recently confirmed this point. 

In physical activities, particularly of group nature} chil- 
dren must learn to make practical application of the knowl- 
edge they have learned. This ability makes the difference 
between success and non-success when the graduating stu- 
dent goes out into life. Unfortunately, honor students often 
fail to make a success, even at teaching their own subject, 
because they have not learned how to get along with other 
people in group enterprise and cannot impart their own 
masterful knowledge to other minds than their own. 

Citizenship.— Educators use play and other forms of 
recreation to make better citizens. They have learned that 
play makes the child more broad minded. In similar fashion 
as travel and exchange of ideas broaden the adult, so does 
the give and take of group participation make for a better 
understanding of how to get along with other people of 
different temperaments and views. Athletics help in the 
development of character in the very important adolescent 
years. The rules of the game are on a small scale the equi- 
valent of the laws of society. Properly conducted games 
teach a respect for the law and each member learns to work 
for the good of the common cause. 

Leadership, self-reliance, self-control, and loyalty are 
some of the outstanding traits that can be developed 
through play. Physical education classes are unique in the 
opportunity they afford to delegate responsibilities of 
leadership to student helpers within the class. 

Physical education activities offer situations that are 
within the powers of growing students to master. If they 
were to try adult tasks and continually fail they would 
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lose all confidence. The group game offers them miniature 
life with problems they can understand and with competi- 
tion with their equals. The spirit and energy that a child 
puts into his play is essentially the same that later he will 
put into any work that he likes. 

Safety.— Playgrounds and gymnasiums keep children 
off the streets and provide safe places to play. In Detroit 
alone, nearly two hundred children lose their lives annually 
in street accidents. No wonder the Safety First League of 
America lists as one of its primary aims the need for 
protected play areas. Most of the street accidents occur 
with children five to sixteen years of age and in the hours 
four to six in the afternoon and on Saturdays. 

In the physical education classes, instructions in safety 
are given—not only in regard to precautions in crossing 
streets, but in regard to safety at home, in the water, on 
the highways, and at camps. In addition to the instruction 
in methods of preventing accidents, the students are also 
given elementary instruction in first-aid methods. 

Adult Guidance.— The physical education teacher has 
an even greater responsibility than that of the schoolroom 
teacher for he is working with the children at the interests 
that are most vital to their particular age needs. Further- 
more, in their activities there are no restraints save those of 
the rules of fair play and one’s own conscience of what is 
right and wrong. The child is more his true self under these 
circumstances. The physical education teacher who par- 
takes of the spirit of youth receives many confidences in 
trust. In addition to this close contact with the children’s 
intimate interests and the sharing of many experiences, 
the physical education teacher can give advice which will 
be accepted much more effectively than when it comes from 
the parent. In fact, parents frequently call upon the physi- 
cal education teacher to advise the boy or girl on matters 
in which their own advice has failed. Along this line, there 
are many studies in process which show that the recrea- 
tions of students—their spontaneous interests and likings 
—have considerable hearing on their choices of a vocation. 
From this standpoint, no one is nearer the child than the 

-physical education teacher and he should have a wealth of 
information to turn over to the principal or to the teacher 
who is acting as vocational counselor. 

Economy.— Mention has already been made of the 
economical aspects of the kealth and physical education 
program in the preventive sense; namely, that of the pre- 
vention and timely treatment of serious physical defects, 
and of the saving in police care, detention, and reform- 
atories when wholesome recreational opportunities are af- 
forded. Another factor already mentioned is the fact that 
repeater children are a great expense and the cause of their 
failures is often attributed to some physical defect which 
would be found and remedied with adequate physical ex- 
amination. In another way, also, physical education proves 
an economy in school administration. The size of the aver- 
age physical education class runs two to three times as 
large as that of any academic class. Unless the school day 
were shortened and no recreation or relaxation periods were 
afforded, more teachers than at present would be needed 
if the physical education classes were not held. The chil- 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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HE FORMATION of a Citizens’ Council in every 

municipality and country to work for the main- 

tenance of essential community services and for 
constructive economy in local and state government is 
proposed in a joint statement just issued by representa- 
tives of forty-three national organizations. 

The statement follows: 

The existence of many public and semi-public com- 
munity services is threatened. Institutions and activities 
which have been considered the best evidence of our 
advanced civilization are being greatly curtailed, and in 
many places actually discontinued. Taxpayers are de- 
manding cuts. Officials are forced to make them. What 
can be done about it? 

Our answer is: Organize local and state Citizens’ 
Councils to consider the problems of maintaining essen- 
tial community services in the face of the need for 
reduction of public expenditures. The objective of such 
Councils would be to promote interest in local and state 
governmental problems, to the end that the present wide- 
spread demands for reductions may produce actual and 
permanent improvements in government, the tax system, 
and the services rendered by public and semi-public 
agencies. 

The local organization proposed will be called a 
Citizens’ Council on Constructive Economy. It will be 
composed of representatives of local groups interested in 
good government, such as the League of Women Voters, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, women’s clubs, labor 
groups, luncheon clubs, chamber of commerce, and other 
similar groups. It will also include representatives of 
public and semi-public boards, such as those concerned 
with schools, libraries, playgrounds, museums, health, 
welfare, and local colléges and universities. Each Council 
will be autonomous. Its purpose will be, to secure for the 
public the greatest possible benefit from the expenditure 
of public funds. 

The national organizations issuing this statement will 
ask their members to participate in the formation of local 
Councils. They will also send to their members suggestions 
as to how the Councils may carry on their activities. 

The Citizens’ Council idea grew out of informal con- 
ferences in New York, Chicago, and Washington, following 
the Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis in Education, called 
by President Hoover in January. This movement is not, 
however, concerned with any particular service. It is an 
attempt to bring into existence Councils of local organi- 
zations interested in all of the services, in good govern- 
ment and in real economy. Misinformation is rampant. 
It is expected that the first effort of each local Council 
will be to get the facts about costs and wastes of local 
government and actual services performed, as well as 
demands for service, and to pass these facts on to the 
members of the organizations which the Council repre- 
sents. When there are recommendations to be made to 
public authorities, whether for elimination of waste or 
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improvement of a service, Citizens’ Councils, in COoperg. 
tion with constituent citizen groups, will speak for the 
public at large, with adequate consideration of the City’s 
needs and obligations, and should be able to secure sy¢, 
action as is clearly in the public interest. 

The one essential is that every community have som | 
kind of a Citizens’ Council, which will speak intelligently 
and forcefully for the preservation of those services which 
are necessary in a civilized society and point the way ty t 
permanent improvement in local government and adnmip. | 
istration. } 

A clearing house for information about Citizens’ Coy. 
cils for Constructive Economy will be maintained in th 
office of the National Municipal League, 309 East 34 
Street, New York City. 

A pamphlet on the purpose of the Councils and oy. 
lining programs for immediate action may be obtaine 
without charge from the office of the Citizens’ Conferenc 
on the Crisis in Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing 
ton, D.C. Each interested member should write for one 
at once. 


me = ' 
This statement is issued on behalf of the following 
persons: 


R. K. Atkinson, Director of Education, Boys’ Clubs of America 

Frank Bane, Director, American Public Welfare Association 

Helen Beckley, Executive Secretary, American Association of 
Hospital Social Workers 

Paul V. Betters, Executive Secretary, American Municipal 
Association 

George F. Bowerman, Librarian, Public Library of the District 
of Columbia 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 

Louis Brownlow, 
House 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director, Association of Community 
Chests and Councils 

Harold S. Buttenheim, Editor, The American City 

Bert W. Caldwell, Executive Secretary, American Hospital 
Association 

Morse A. Cartwright, 
Adult Education 

Carl H. Chatters, 
Officers’ Association 

H. V. Church, Executive Secretary, Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the N.E.A. 

Laurence V. Coleman, Director, 
Museums 

Kendall Emerson, Acting Executive Secretary, American Public 
Health Association; Managing Director, Nat. Tuberculosis Asso. 

Ray Fife, President, American Vocational Association 

Michael F. Gallagher, Chairman, Trustees’ Section of. the 
American Library Association 

Luther Gulick, Director, Institute of Public Administration 

Arnold Bennett Hall, Brookings Institution 

Lee F. Hanmer, Russell Sage Foundation 

Mrs. Florence Curtis Hanson, Secretary-Treasurer, Americal 
Federation of Teachers 

C. L. Harrington, Executive Secretary, Association for Progress 
Through Libraries 

A. R. Hatton, Professor of Political Science, Northwestem 
University 

Fred Hewitt, American Federation of Labor 
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William A. Howe, Secretary-Treasurer, American Association 
ol Physicians 
of owl Maynard Hutchins, President, University of Chicago 
Rev. George Johnson, National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Howard P. Jones, Public Relations Secretary, National Munici- 
League . 
“nm H. Judd, Dean, School of Education, Univ. of Chicago 
Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary, Association of American 


Colleges ? re 
Howard R. Knight, General Secretary, National Conference of 


Social Work 

Loula D. Lasker, Associate Editor, The Survey 

Kathryn McHale, Director, American Association of University 
Women 

C. R. Mann, Director, American Council on Education 

Carl H. Milam, Secretary, American Library Association 

E. D. Mitchell, Sec’y-Editor, American Physical Educ. Assoc. 

James A. Moyer, President, National Commission on the En- 
richment of Adult Life, of the N.E.A. 

R. M. Paige, Secretary, Governmental Research Association 

Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, President, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 

Milton C. Potter, Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee 

Thomas H. Reed, Chairman, National Municipal League’s 
Committee on Constructive Economy, and of Committee on Policy, 
American Political Science Association 

Clarence E. Ridley, Executive Director, International City 
Managers Association 

Belle Sherwin, President, National League of Women Voters 

Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary, National Conference on City Plan- 
nin 

Donald C. Stone, Director, National Committee on Municipal 
Standards; Adviser to International Assoc. of Public, Works Officials 

Fred Telford, Director, Bureau of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration; Secretary, Civil Service Assembly of the U. S. and Canada 

Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Executive Secretary, Department of 
Church and Social Service, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America 

Henry W. Toll, Director, American Legislators’ Association 

Levering Tyson, Director, National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education 

Walter West, Executive Secretary, American Association of 
Social Workers. 

More names are being added daily to this already im- 


posing list. 





A Schoolmaster Makes Strong Men 


(Continued from Page 23) 
all children perform the same methodical gymnastics. 
“Supervised by specialists our pupils are given appro- 
priate compensative gymnastics. These are not necessarily 
medical gymnastics, orthopedics, nor such as require kine- 
therapic apparatus. 

“Out of every one hundred adults those who constantly 
and convincingly enjoy indoor gymnastic exercises of any 
type with the aid of apparatus can be counted on one 
hand. Surely it would be difficult to find one boy out of 
a thousand who would spontaneously dedicate himself to 
such exercises. As Mosso has stated in the words of 
Leopardi: ‘Such gymnastics are a betrayal of old age 
against youth.’ He says further that, ‘We must not 
impose art where alone Nature can suffice and triumph.’ 
It is also an axiom that ‘nature does not tolerate violence 
or hurry.’ Thus we are careful to second her or at least 
place ourselves in a condition never to go against nature. 

“The preferable method for influencing the physical 
development of the mass of our pupils has in view the 
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necessities and physical possibilities of the majority. Thus 
we can follow all the specified and useful aims of educa- 
tional gymnastics in a way not only easier for the teacher 
and more pleasant for the pupil, but also physiologically 
more natural and logical, as well as experimentally more 
useful. I would call the method ‘hygienic-natural’ because 
it aims to make all exercises subjects for games. The 
essential thing is to know how to make the class play. 

“Games must be recreative. Children must be developed 
in every sense, doing everything useful to them without 
being oppressed. Difficult exercises which may be done 
quickly are preferred by children. Therefore they do them 
more willingly and strive for perfection in achievement. 
Small children who feel and respond spontaneously to 
natural inclinations should have exercises based upon 
marching, walking, running, jumping, climbing, throwing, 
lifting, boxing, and swimming without pretense of style or 
rhythm, without the monotony of excessive repetition, 
without esthetical worries over figure making, without 
fear of collective performances before a large public, and 
without fear of marks and examinations. 

“Natural gymnastics make ample use of small apparatus 
easily handled and also of ‘opposition’ exercises. In that 
category are stilts, lasso, bow and arrow, javelin, camping, 
tilling the soil, and above everything else games having a 
particular physical and psychic aim.” 

Professor Perucci supports the Milan system of natural 
gymnastics by enumerating the kinds of physical improve- 
ments which have been observed to take place as a result 
of it. These are such as would be hoped for under any 
system, but which, in the opinion of competent authorities, 
have only been well achieved in Milan. The Umberto di 
Savoia pupils have only three hours daily to complete the 
prescribed course of study for which physically normal 
pupils in the public schools are allowed five hours each 
day. This achievement seems in line with the contention 
of Professor Perucci and many physicians that artificial, 
stereotyped, pulmonary gymnastics are of practically no 
value. It is the end attained which determines worth. 

Gymnasiums are in the open and sheltered. Play- 
grounds are equipped for basketball, handball, swings, 
bowling, construction games, Boy Scout games, “obstacle- 
path” games, and many others which hold attention. 

Children keep a variety of daily records and notes 
covering their own physical progress. These serve to stim- 
ulate interest in personal development as well as for 
agencies of learning. Writing, drawing, composition, 
arithmetic, reading, hygiene, civics, self-direction, and 
other curriculum values enter into the record and note- 
keeping project. Children form the habit of personal 
evaluation and recreation. 

The ideals of the modern Italian government may have 
been illuminated by Professor Perucci when he said “I 
wish to praise the work of our national government in 
giving such valuable stimulus to sport-gymnastic educa- 
tion as well as to all open-air institutions. I feel it my 
duty to see to it that the strength of the nation is made 
stronger, not by perfecting those who are strongest, but 
by strengthening those who have the weaker physique 
and who constitute the majority in society and in the 
Army.” 
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Physiology 
at the Service of Physical Education 


Arthur H Steinhaus 


Professor of Physiology and Director of the Y.M.C.A. College 
Laboratory for Physiologic Research in Physical 
ducation, Chicago. 











The series of which this article is one is an attempt to present and 
interpret to physical educators the results of some recent researches in 
Physiology which to the writer seem of importance to physical educa- 
tion. The articles cannot lay claim to scientific thoroughness. They 
must rely on their simplicity and essential accuracy to commend them 
to the reader. The bibliographical references should serve as starting 
points for any who desire to equip themselves with fuller information. 
(Reprints of the Steinhaus series may be secured at a nominal cost from 


the A. P. E. A., Box 362, Ann Arbor, Mich., or from the author.) 


No. 23. Pain in the Side or Stitch 


OME say it feels as though needles were being drawn 

through, while others report a dull ache or pain. It ap- 
pears to be most common in young people between the ages 
of ten and twenty years. The sexes seem to suffer equally. 
It is brought on by certain forms of exercise and stops soon 
after the exercise is interrupted. Its cause has been specu- 
lated since the days of the Greeks but even today we are 
not sure. The oldest view is that it is due to congestion of 
blood in the spleen. There are references indicating that the 
spleens of runners in ancient times were sometimes removed 
to improve their ability (Krumbhaar, 1926). Since the 
spleen could not be held accountable for the pain when it 
appeared on the right side, the liver was brought into the 
picture to share the blame. With the observations of Bar- 
croft (1927) indicating that during exercise the spleen 
contracted, expelling its blood content, the stretching of 
the splenic capsule could no longer be blamed, so some 
theorized that the pain was due to the contracting of the 
spleen. Other views have assigned to shaking of the abdom- 
inal organs in general and to the stomach in particular, and 
to a spasm of the diaphragm, etiological significance. Re- 
cently Professor Herxheimer (1927) of Berlin made some 
careful observations on forty-two boys who regularly suf- 
fered such pains when exercising. His findings are suffi- 
ciently important to summarize briefly. 

Location.—The pain was always felt in the abdomen, 
usually high, just under the ribs in the costal angle. The 
right side was affected oftener than the left. A few indi- 
viduals reported pains in the lower abdomen, with or with- 
out pains simultaneously in one or both of the costal 
angles. 

Kinds of exercise —The pain appeared only during rapid 
walking or running and in certain games involving much 
running. Swimming, rowing, and cycling never brought it 
on. (Other workers have observed that the shaking one 
gets while riding a camel or a motorcycle on a rough road 
may bring on the pains in an otherwise relaxed individual.) 
Other facts gathered by Herxheimer indicated that the at- 
tack was likely to be more severe on a full stomach, that 
it was relieved by bending the trunk forward or by apply- 
ing pressure to the abdomen with the hand, and that it 
appeared early in exercise, before there was any sign of 
breathlessness or exhaustion. A more careful examination 
of the boys who were prone to such attacks revealed normal 
pulse rates, blood pressure, heart size, electro-cardiogram, 
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red and while corpuscle counts, spleen, stomach, and colon, 

The sum total of these observations lead Herxheimert, 
conclude that the ligaments or mesenteries which sy 
the stomach, liver, and intestines are stretched and other. 
wise disturbed by the jostling effect of the exercise, thys 
stimulating their contained nerves which in turn give tise 
to the sensation of pain. (That a sensation of pain Atisey 
from stimulation of the mesenteries is well authenticated) 
Support for this view is found in the rather interesting “in. 
vention” by Herxheimer’s associate, Dr. Kost, of an ex. 
cise which will bring on the stitch in most everybody in, | 
short time. The exercise consists in a sort of stationary np. 
ning in which the legs are not moved but the left and right 
hips are thrown alternately forward and backward whi} 
the shoulders and flexed arms alternate with them. Thy | 
the left shoulder and arm swing forward with the right hip A 
and reverse. Try it! It takes but a few vigorous repet. 
tions of this movement to bring on the “stitch” sensation, 

Though the tugging effect on the ligaments appears ty |! 
best fit the known facts as explanation for the cause of |) 
these pains, it leaves unanswered the question of why som 
individuals never suffer and why certain age groups ar 
most susceptible. Differences in body build, external ang 
internal, and growth tendencies naturally suggest them. 
selves as possible explanations. 


Literature Cited 
Barcroft, J. H. and J. G. Stephens, 1927, Jour. of Physiol., 64, | 
(See article 2 in this series); Herxheimer, H., 1927, Deutsch Mei, 
Wochenschr., No. 27; Krumbhaar, E. B., 1926, Physiol. Reviews, 6, 160, 


The Place of Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 43) 
dren in these classes would either have to be dismissed or 
provided with teachers to care for them. 

Physical Poise and Grace.—By teaching neuro-mus- 
cular coordination, physical education helps develop grace 
of movement, alert poise, and confident bearing. The an- 
cient Greeks produced, by means of exercises that devel- 
oped symmetry of the body, the athletes that posed for 
their wonderful statues. The body beautiful has become 
desired by the mandates of modern fashion. From the 
aesthetic standpoint alone, an erect and pleasing posture 
is an asset. 

The Joy of Effort and Achievement.— Probably no 
where are parents more sympathetic with the welfare of 
their children than in our own country. To them there is 
value in any subject that gives their child fun and happi- 
ness, apart from the material advantages. While Americans 
are accused of being materialists they are also idealists 
when it comes to the value of intangibles for their children. 
Their interest also comes from a sense of fairness. They 
want their children to enjoy the rights they had themselves 
—namely, their natural heritage—the right to be active 
and free. Congested cities provide no open spaces to play 
in, no trees to climb, no woods to explore, no brooks to 
wade, and the nearest substitute is that provided by the 
organized playground and gymnasium programs. People 
with plenty of means send their children to private schools 
in the winter and to camps in the summer. At both of these 
places the health and physical activity programs are fea- 
tured above all else and the benefits they bring are the 
most desired. The majority of parents cannot afford to send 
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their children to expensive schools or camps and yet that 
does not mean that their children should be denied com- 
pletely these same rights. There should be thought for the 
play opportunities of all children. 


Conclusion 


In view of these pertinent facts, it is most important that 
all citizens interested in the school curriculum study the 
various subjects from the standpoint of their relative con- 
tributions to success and happiness throughout life. 

Many of the older generation believe that the three R’s 
are an adequate education for life because many of them 
made great successes with only that type of education. 
But fifty years ago the country still abounded in natural 
resources of oil, minerals, etc., and big new territories 
waited to be settled and built up. From today on, however, 
our children will have to make their success in the face of 
direct and crowded competition in a country whose natural 
resources are largely appropriated and taken. The pioneer 
education, therefore, will no longer serve for a successful 
life in competition with men and women who are more 
completely prepared. 

The difference today in the education‘offered by schools 
in different communities is summed up in the relative 
ability of their graduates to meet all phases of living. In 
colleges it is easy to distinguish the students coming from 
large high schools which have a wide program of subjects 
and activities and which afford plenty of opportunity to 
develop self-confidence and leadership. Students from the 
schools that have failed to provide these opportunities 
too frequently reflect their lack of broad educational train- 


ing by timidity and evident feelings of inferiority. This lack 
of training in how to meet other people causes more suffer- 
ing, worry, and failures among students than parents real- 
ize, and instead of cutting those subjects that furnish op- 
portunity to make social adjustments, parents should de- 
mand them. Physical education probably offers more 
chance to acquire self-confidence and leadership than any 
other school subject. The large city schools and the private 
schools will undoubtedly continue to offer the modern sub- 
jects that train in all aspects of living. It is the pupils of 
the small public schools that will suffer by this curtailment. 

In brief, the health and physical education program is 
a very definite need in a life which has changed from the 
rural type in which families lived independently and were 
self-sustaining to an urban, industrial type where people 
are forced into continual cooperation with others both in 
business and in leisure. Furthermore, the office type of life 
and the demands of machine work have brought new health 
needs. Schools should train healthful habits and knowledge 
that will function not only in the individual’s growth and 
development but in his or her adult life as well. Physical 
education, through a program of sports and games, develops 
organic vigor, and teaches recreational skills which equip 
boys and girls for participation in satisfying and whole- 
some forms of activity in their leisure time. Physical educa- 
tion is also a means of inculcating proper ethical attitudes 
of fair play and sportsmanship that are essential in good 
citizenship. Moreover, it assists in developing normal per- 
sonality adjustments, of which self-confidence, leadership, 
ease in group relationships, and ability to cooperate with 
others are so necessary in business or professional success. 
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We can applaud the good sense in those leaders of a former 
generation who prescribed physical exercise for girls. But 
doesn’t it seem strange that they should sentence their girls 
to perform vigorous, perspiration-starting drills in bloomer 
suits that were difficult if not impossible to wash? Today’s 
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The annual meeting of the State Directors of Physical and 
Health Education will be held at Louisville, Wednesday 
afternoon 12:30-4:30, April 26. This is the opening day of the 
A.P.E.A. Convention. This meeting will be most important 
because of the present conditions in education and finance. 
A splendid program has been arranged and the attendance 
promises to be large. 

* * * 

The following significant word comes to our office from a 
state director: “I have calls from anxious superintendents and 
anxious teachers of physical education and naturally I give all 
the aid I can. Yesterday I spent three hours with the school 
committee of . . . and now I feel that the situation is not only 
going to be saved but is going to be improved. Here, unfortu- 
nately, as in many other places, the director of physical educa- 
tion has failed to make his work felt in the community and it is 
difficult in such cases to find any defense when members of the 
school committee feel that they have not been getting the results 
that are claimed for physical education.” 

<_ -« x 

By popular vote, the people of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
voted to continue the municipal recreation program by four to 
one. Three other cities also voted favorably for the continu- 
ation of the municipal recreation program. So when people 
understand and appreciate a program they will continue it. 

+ & & 

The magazine Mind and Body since January has been running 
a series of short editorial articles on the topic, “What the Admin- 
istrator Expects of the Physical Educator,” or “Putting Educa- 
tion Into Physical Education.” 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY e 


ROGERS 


Dr. Frank Kleeberger is one of the pioneers of health and 
physical education at the University of California. Dr. Klee. 
berger has been a hard, quiet, sincere worker and we want to 
congratulate him on California’s new gymnasium in which he 
will preside. 
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* *K * 


Adverse physical education legislation was defeated in Jy. 
diana, although the Senate unanimously, by a vote of 48 ty 
nothing, had passed a bill which would have destroyed th 
effectiveness of the state program. It was defeated in th 
House by indefinite postponement. 

. - * 

Adverse legislation that had passed both Houses in Iowa 
was defeated largely through the splendid leadership ang 
efforts of Karl Greenlee. Louis E. Hutto of Des Moines als 
helped. 

a. & & 


For the past two years, President Danford of the Ohio Phys. 
ical Education Association has helped very much in that state. 
Mr. T. G. Keller of Toledo and other physical educators have 
helped. 

x * * 


In brief, throughout the country, the officers of state phys. 
ical education associations have been very active and help. 
ful. Mr. Wiley, President of the Missouri Physical Educa- 
tion Association has been active. It has been a pleasure to 
see the fine help being given by our own profession in the 


maintenance of state-wide programs of health and physical 
education. 











Resolutions for 1928 


National Education Association 


Health and physical education—Health is winning in- 
creasing and clearer recognition as the fundamental ob- 
jective in the entire program of public education. We 
recognize health education and health service for children 
as a definite and appropriate function of the public school. 
This objective should be defined as health of body, health 
of mind, and health of character. It is a primary func- 
tion of the school to discover the health assets and health 
liabilities of the child, to conduct health inspection for the 
prevention and control of communicable disease, to keep 
a record of the health and growth of each child as a part 
of an educational record, to provide a healthful school 
environment, and to safeguard the life and health of the 
pupils in promoting all first-aid and safety provisions 
against accident. 

The purpose of health education is to bring to bear upon 
every child in the school the greatest possible number of 
influences favorable to the inculcation of habits, attitudes, 
and knowledge desirable for individual and community 
health. 

Physical education should put the major emphasis upon 
an extensive program of wholesome activities for all 
pupils, rather than the devotion of the facilities of in- 
struction primarily to the more highly gifted and in- 
tensively developed few capable of winning victories and 
contests. 

We indorse all movements in the communities and in the 
schools of the country for the promotion of physical edu- 
cation and mental health. We believe that there is no 
greater objective in education than the ideal of a sound 
mind in a sound body. 

















Resolutions for 1932 
National Education Association 

The Association condemns particularly the following 
practices: 

1. Increasing the size of classes beyond the point of 
efficiency. This procedure works a permanent injury to 
children because sufficient attention cannot be given to 
individuals. 

2. Shortening the school term. Not only does this prac- 
tice lessen the educational opportunities of children, but 
it tends to increase juvenile delinquency because of the 
prolonged and unsupervised vacation periods. 

3. Reducing the salaries of teachers. Either direct cuts 
or the substitution of cheap teachers for those who are. 
competent, experienced, and reasonably paid is a blow at 
school morale and child welfare. 

4. Eliminating health, recreational, vocational, and cul- 
tural services and activities. This destruction of the 
essentials of modern education means returning to a nar- 
row, lockstep, uninspired, and inefficient program of edu- 
cation. 

Child health and protection—The National Education 
Association commends the careful studies and thoughtful 
deliberations of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. The detailed reports of sub- 
committees present facts and conditions which demand 
the united action of teachers, parents, and others who are 
concerned with the national welfare. The conclusions and 
recommendations of the conference should be studied and 
utilized by teachers to meet educational problems. 

Curriculum—tThe educational program should take into 
account the interests, needs, and abilities of individuals. 
It should prepare pupils for cultural, vocational, recrea- 
tional, and civic responsibilities. 
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(Compiled by Louis A. Alexander, University of Rochester 
Rochester, N. Y.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William G. Moorhead 


Mr. Arnold Fink, Director of Physical Education, Lancaster 
Public Schools, has organized a health council in every elementary 
school in the city. This council consists of the principal, one teacher 
appointed by the principal, school nurse, janitor, play, class, and 
squad leaders. The purpose of these councils is to provide for a 
practical interpretation of health through participation in actual 
situations. Mr. Fink also this year has issued a health and physical 
education news letter which is so successful that Superintendent 
Gress has asked him to include other news items of interest to 
teachers in other fields. 

Mr. William E. Brown, Director of Physical Education at 
Sayre High School, has organized a basketball tournament for 
both boys and girls who are not attending high school. These 
activities are confined entirely to the intramural type and Monday 
nights are given over to the games. They include the three boys’ 
leagues—church, ward, and business men. These leagues include 
eighteen boys’ teams and four girls’ teams. The leagues are financed 
through a nominal charge of ten cents for each player. The 
referees are paid seventy-five cents a game. At the end of the 
season medals are presented to the winners in each league. This 
is the second season for this organization and it has been very 
successful 

Mr. E. M. Sanders, Director of Health and Physical Education 
at the State Teachers College at Indiana, has offered, through 
electives, physical education opportunities for upper classmen to 
participate in physical activities in addition to those prescribed 
through the regular curriculum. A splendid swimming pool at 
Indiana has provided opportunities for many of the students to 
pass the senior life-saving tests each year. 

The intramural basketball at this college has been placed on a 
fraternity, department, and class league basis. There are twelve 
teams of eight men each, which means that ninety-six boys will 
participate in this program. In addition to this intramural league, 
the college is conducting an Indiana County Basketball Tourna- 
ment under the rules and regulations of the Pennsylvania High 
School Athletic Association. 

The Hill School at Pottstown has reason to be proud of its 
new physical education plant. The unit includes the James Gillison, 
III, Memorial Basketball Court and the Michael F. Sweeney 
Gymnasium which provides space for three basketball games at 
one time, in addition to that space which is used for boxing, 
wrestling, and apparatus. Other unique features include a physio- 
therapy room and ultra-violet lamp and photographic room, driers, 
trophy room, medical and physical directors’ offices, and offices of 
administration. Headmaster James I. Wendell is an ardent advo- 
cate of physical education activities. During 1912 he was a point 
member of the United States Olympic Team. Anyone desiring 
further information with reference to this new unit should write 
to Mr. Clark R. Allison of the physical education department. 

Dr. Harry B. Burns, Director of Hygiene in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools; and Mr. Horace Geisel, Director of Health and 
Physical Education in the Harrisburg Public Schools, inform us 
that the boards of education in these cities have thrown open their 
high school gymnasia for the recreation of the unemployed. In- 
structors of physical education are giving their services free for 
this purpose. 

Pittsburgh schools (secondary and elementary) are now regu- 
larly collecting data concerning all accidents occurring in the work 
of the program of physical education. A standard report form is 
used, which in addition to the usual personal record of name, age, 
sex, grade, time, school, etc., provides also for recording the nature 
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of the injury, the character of the occasion, the part of the body 
injured, the activity during which it occurred, the equipment being 
used, the place of occurrence, the immediate and contributing 
causes, the school time lost by the pupil, and the treatment 
administered. 

Mr. Hugo Bezdek, Director of Physical Education at Penn. 
sylvania State College, has reorganized his staff and added three 
new staff members as follows: 

Mr. Earl E. Leslie, graduate of the University of Oregon, and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Mr. Gilbert F. Loebs, graduate of Springfield College, University 
of Pittsburgh, and Teachers College, Columbia University. : 

Mr. Nelson Walke, graduate of the University of Cincinnati, 
Columbia University, and Normal College of N.A.G.U., Minneapolis, 

The staff at the present time consists of the director, two pro- 
fessors, six assistant professors, six instructors, a business manager, 
and assistant business manager. Mr. Bezdek is developing a splendid 
intramural program at Penn State, and he is also head of the grad- 
uate school offering an approved curriculum in health and physical 
education. 

DELAWARE 


George F. Hendricks 


Real progress is being recorded daily by various communities 
in their efforts to eradicate physical defects disclosed by examina- 
tions made among Delaware school children. 

This concerted action by P.T.A.’s, Legion Posts, and other or- 
ganizations in the several communities is an outgrowth of the 
Delaware White House Conference. 

The interest and drive for the stimulation and promotion of 
correctional programs has been supplied by the Delaware Health 
Council which offers to all communities speakers, films, information, 
and suggestions as to ways and means of promoting and carrying 
out all phases of correctional projects. 

To date three dental clinics have been established in various 
schools, tonsillectomy has been initiated where the need appeared 
urgent, and intensive programs, in the interest of nutrition, tuber- 
culosis, and immunization, have been promoted with marked success, 

A Course of Study in Physical and Health Education for all 
schools of five teachers or less has been in the hands of all teachers 
for about two months. A separate course, Book II, for elementary 
grades I through VI for all schools is ready for distribution. 

Book III for junior and senior high schools is being prepared 
and will be issued next fall. 

With a moratorium on state championship contests in effect 
this year, over half of our high schools are now free to devote much 
of their time, energy, and finance to the development of broad 
comprehensive intramural programs. 

In most schools these programs involve all junior and senior 
high school students—boys and girls. 

The promotion of such programs represents real forward pro- 
gress since it largely means scheduling of these activities during 
the school day, for over 60 per cent of high school students are 
transported and therefore leave school at 4:00 p.m. daily. 

Though no sectional or final championship contests are being 
held, this fact has apparently in no way diminished the interest or 
scheduling of interschool contests in various forms of athletics. 

Thus far, it appears that most of our high school teams are 
beginning to get real enjoyment from these contests since the urge 
of a championship team and attendant outside pressure has been 
removed. 

In all seasonal athletics we have a large number of divisions but 
a small number of teams in. each division; therefore each school, 
in addition to playing their regular league schedule, has opportunity 
and the time to schedule games with competitors of their choice. 
This arrangement seems to meet the approval of most schools. 

All interschool contests as promoted in the various leagues are 
sponsored by the Delaware Interscholastic Athletic Association 
(D.1.A.A.) as in former years. 


NEW JERSEY 
Dr. Allen G. Ireland 


High school athletes in Jersey City are given a thorough medical 
examination at the Jersey City Medical Center, one of the largest 
and best equipped institutions of its kind in the country. The 
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mination is given with all clothing removed and includes X-ray 
vr ngs, teeth, and jaw, and urinalysis, along with the usual items. 
‘ i i are traveling anywhere near Plainfield, plan to stop off 
for an inspection of the high school girls’ field house. Besides being 
the acme of utility, it is a thing of architectural beauty, both the 
structure and the landscaping. Miss Addie P. J ackson, Supervisor, 
will be a gracious and obliging host and guide. If possible, make an 
appointment. . F ; 

The latest point systems for girls to be submitted come from 
Lakewood and Bound Brook High Schools. They look good. 

There is considerable merit to the Montclair plan which permits 
boys to organize their own teams within the school. When a boy 
captain announces he has a team ready in a certain sport, the 
physical education department assists that team to arrange games 
with teams of similar classification within the school. 

Rahway High School is starting an experiment that deserves 
study. Owing to a lack of facilities, the program is to be carried out 
in two nearby schools having gymnasiums and, later, on the school 
athletic field. All physical education work will be scheduled for the 
late afternoon, from 3:30 to 5:30 P.M. In effect, it is a lengthening 
of the school day. Attendance will be mandatory as though sched- 
uled on the usual school time. 

Under the regular intramural plan at Montclair, the boys ar- 
range their own games. There is no set schedule. The sports are 
touch football, soccer, and speedball. 

Harry Baldwin, of New Brunswick High School, recently had 
an opportunity to defend physical education before an important 
men’s club. He did brilliantly, we are told, succeeding in arousing 
the group to a new point of view. 

The same is true of Walter Short who recently addressed the 
Trenton Lions Club. The best part of it, Mr. Short says, was the 
after-meeting when many members remained to ask questions. 

We cite the above instances because of the untold values they 
hold. We need to do more of it. Oratory is neither wanted nor 
necessary. A plain sincere statement of facts will do infinitely more 
good. 

Walter Gardell reports that his department is launching a new 
health education program. “Good work!” we say. We should take 
the initiative when the opportunity is there. 


CONNECTICUT 
Dr. Charles J. Prohaska 


It is encouraging to note that physical education and health 
throughout the state are among the subjects which superintendents 
wish to retain and are defending. 

New Haven Society of Physical Education held a splendid 
meeting recently at which Dr. Anderson outlined the pioneer steps 
in founding both the American Physical Education Association and 
the College Physical Education Association. Both organizations are 
the outgrowth of the idea and interest originating with Dr. Ander- 
son who is still active as a member of the student health staff at 
Yale University. 

The Hartford County Health and Physical Education Society 
has held regular monthly meetings which were well attended. 
Health workers and supervisors of physical education invited as 
their guests for one meeting the superintendents and high school 
principals of their towns. 

The annual high school state swimming meet, sponsored by the 
Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic Conference, is to be held in 
the new Whitney Building at Yale University. The Yale Council on 
Athletics has done a great deal to assist the Conference in pro- 
moting state high school competition. 


MAINE 
Grace C. Howard 

Professor Roland H. Cobb of Bowdoin College, Professor Helen 
A. Lengyel of the University of Maine, and Mr. George Vinall of 
Deering High School are serving as directors on the executive board 
of the Maine Society this year. Professor Lengyel has been elected 
a member from Maine to the Legislative Council of the American 
Physical Education Association. 

Maine is not upholding her reputation as good winter sports 
country this year. The warm winter and lack of snow have made 
impossible an extended winter sports program this season. The 
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colleges and high schools that feature winter sports are still waiting 
patiently for enough snow to make possible practice in these ac- 
tivities. , 

A news sheet, issued monthly by the Maine Society, and sent 
to members of the physical education profession within the state, 
is being tried here. The State Department of Education has very 
kindly done mimeographing and mailing and paid the stationery 
and postage bills. Current topics of interest to the profession as well 
as personal news has been included in the news notes. 

Plans are already well in hand for the program of the Physical 
Education Section of the Maine State Teachers’ Convention which 
meets at Lewiston next October. Bates College and the public schools 
of Lewiston have shown a fine spirit of cooperation. We are also 
looking to the University of Maine and Colby College to give us 
help as they so generously did last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Richard J. Schmoyer 


In Lynn, Massachusetts, an inter-senior high gymnasium appara- 
tus meet will be held at the English High School on Thursday, 
March 16, 1933. On Tuesday, March 21, an inter-junior high school 
gymnasium apparatus meet will be held at the English High School. 

Inter-grade gymnasium apparatus meets will be held as follows: 
Monday, March 20, tenth grade at Classical High girls’ gymnasium ; 
Monday, March 27, eleventh grade at English High boys’ gymna- 
sium; Monday, April 3, twelfth grade at Classical High girls’ gym- 
nasium; Tuesday, April 18, seventh grade at Eastern Junior High 
gymnasium; Friday, May 5, eighth grade at Breed Junior High 
gymnasium; and Friday, May 12, ninth grade at Pickering Junior 
High gymnasium. 

The following pieces of apparatus will be used: side horse, ropes, 
parallel bars, mats, and horizontal bars. 

His Honor, Joseph B. Ely, Governor of Massachusetts, has 
asked chairmen of school committees to establish organized ac- 
tivities in the schools. The Governor feels that an extended use of 
schools is desirable, particularly at this time. The use of gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, reading rooms, and work shops is advocated. These 
items were taken from a letter scnt by the Governor on November 
4, 1932. 

The Town of Needham decided by questionnaires submitted to 
the citizenry that it would not curtail its program. The following 
results are of interest: 


Yes No Blank 

1. Do you favor abolishment of the sub-primary 

classes, commonly called kindergarten? ..... 232 97325 
2. Do you favor discontinuing instruction in 

CERWIN BR SOO aio. 5 ca 3 5. 0:6 0:8: :5 105.00 0:010i0's 161 1052 17 
B. RES ie I ooo sais ors seis cs: biaisiees 156 1059 15 
4. Physical education in the schools? .......... 87 4125 18 
5. Sewing and cooking in the junior high 

NUNN coor erosancs oc ranepenhys .csloxets ions e-cueroierSiareorau 179 1031 20 
6. Manual training in the junior and senior high 

SN Sa Favciaiescbicla ncccaiastrs skeen teneiero ie ccorerenmes 122 1086 22 
7. Discontinuing some of the transportation by 

increasing the distance children will be re- 

quired to walk to school or furnish their own 

RNIN i555 ars. 46 cisions coi. qcresariernalsvacs 132 1060 38 


According to this tabulation physical education 
lowest negative vote in the list. 


received the 
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NEW YORK 
W. W. H. Mustaine 


Glenn E. Manning, Supervisor of Physical Education at Lake 
Placid, writes that physical fitness tests will be given and Utilized 
in organizing individual corrective work to the fullest extent pos. 
sible. At present corrective cases are found through examination: 
given by the school physician and nurse. The defects discovered 
are reported to parents, and the school is doing much to assist 
indigent cases in having defects corrected. Supervised showers are 
required and each pupil from the third grade through high schog| 
is provided with soap, and a large paper towel for use after bathing. 
Lockers and shower rooms are cleaned with an antiseptic solution 
daily. 

Edwin J. Storey, Supervisor of Physical Education in Mamaro. 
neck, reports progress in applying the new physical education pro- 
gram in the junior high school. Pupils are classified as A, B, C, or D, 
according to physical fitness, with time schedules and, to some 
extent, programs differentiated accordingly. Individual corrective 
work is being gradually organized. Pupil leaders are selected from 
the A group and have free use of the gymnasium on Friday after. 
noons. Time is allowed for dressing and showers, and the pupils are 
provided with clean towels. At present thirty-four boys’ basketball 
teams and thirty-four girls’ basketball teams are playing an intra. 
mural series of games for each sex, with official pupil referees, score- 
keepers, and timekeepers. Pupil reporters write up the games. 

Michael Goldberg, Physical Director in the State School for 
the Blind at Batavia, recently reported the results of his physical 
fitness tests for boys. Of the 19 boys of high school grades who 
were tested both in June and in December 1932, 9 boys made an 
average gain of 14 points in P.F.I., 8 lost an average of 5 points, and 
in 1 case the score was unchanged. The average score for the entire 
group was P.F.I. 89.3 in June and 93.6 in December. These scores 
and the gains made are very creditable for blind or partially sighted 
boys, when it is considered that the variety and amount of their 
physical activities are limited. 

The school health department in Jamestown “works closely with 
the physical education department. No child is allowed to enter com- 
petitive sports or after-school activities without a medical examina- 
tion. More thought is given to the future welfare of the individual 
than to the immediate athletic attainment. Cardiac and orthopedic 
cases, upon advice of a physician, are recommended for special 
exercises.” 

Solon Butterfield, Supervisor of Physical Education at Delmar, 
reports that physical education is being integrated with the new 
unit programs of classroom teachers in the elementary grades. 
Further efforts will be made to perfect the plans for integration of 
physical education with other curricular activities. 

Walter A. Cox, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
in the Albany Public Schools, and Kenneth B. DuBois, Assistant 
Supervisor, have been conducting throughout the school year some 
very careful experiments in organizing intramural competitive 
activities, both individual and group, on the basis of strength index 
levels. This plan is being used as an administrative method of equal- 
izing the powers of competing teams or individuals. A statistical 
study will be made of the data for competitions of various types. 
The use of the S.I. in the classification of junior and senior high 
school pupils for intramural athletic competition has proved quite 
successful in many school systems in the state, and the results of 
the scientific study being made in Albany should be interesting and 
significant. 

Harold W. Herkimer, Supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation in Niagara Falls, reports that of a total school enrollment 
of 16,328 in 1931-32, 12,418 pupils (76 per cent) participated in 
after-school intramural recreational programs during that year. 
This represents a steady growth in the percentage of participants 
during the past four years. 

The new presidents, vice-presidents, and secretaries of the eight 
districts of the State Health and Physical Education Association 
for 1932-33 are, in the order mentioned, as follows: 


Southeastern District: Frederick Wohlers, Scarsdale; Milton 
Bundy, Huntington; Marion Marsh, White Plains. 


Southern District: John Allen, Binghamton; Mrs. Ruby Maxson, 
Binghamton; Maude Luscomb, Binghamton. 
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Eastern District: William Eddy, Schenectady; Eleanor Copley, 
Troy. 

Central District: Harold M. Gebhardt, Syracuse; Mrs. Annette 
McFarland, Syracuse ; Henry Berberick, Syracuse. 


Northeastern District: Kenneth Hausner, Port Henry; F. C. 
Stull, Ticonderoga ; E. Jane Warner, Lake Placid. 


Northern District: Fred Kleemeier, Ogdensburg; L. Towne, 
Potsdam ; Ruth Chegnay, Potsdam. 


Central-Western District: Gertrude O’Hearn, Rochester; Dr. 
Ralph Sheldon, Lyons; Charles O’Brien, Rochester. 


Western District: Alfred C. Seelback, Buffalo; Harold Herkimer, 
Niagara Falls; Sophia Hoffman, Buffalo. 


The state officers were also re-elected for a two-year period. 
These are: Ellis H. Champlin, Buffalo, President; Frank B. Mc- 
Govern, White Plains, Vice-President; Ray G. Glunz, Buffalo, 
Secretary. Herman J. Norton of Rochester was also re-elected 
Honorary President and member of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee of the Association at its meeting in 
Schenectady in November took definite action looking to the further 
growth and influence of the Association and the strengthening of 
the programs and function of the district organizations. Committees 
were appointed to study the question of a code of practice, to have 
health and physical education included in the broadcasting pro- 
gram of the State Teachers Association, to revise the constitution 
of the association with special attention to aims and objectives and 
to provide district presidents with outlines of suggested official 
activities to be organized and promoted by district officers during 
the present school year. 





The Program for My Boy 


(Continued from Page 20) 


I feel that this study has been of definite educational 
value both to the parent and the interviewer. Parents who 
may have held a somewhat critical attitude toward our 
work changed this attitude and became quite enthusiastic 
after finding out how mistaken they were in their concep- 
tion of the program, and after learning what wonderful 
advantages a well organized activity program offered to 
the boy. The int¢tview certainly gave the parent a broader 
viewpoint of our field of activity, and there is no question 
but what we will receive more hearty support in the future, 
where we try, even under the handicap of lack of facilities, 
to put on a program which will more largely meet the need 
of all pupils, and which will tie up with total community 
needs and interests. We can now expect parents to unite 
with us in demanding better facilities and more available 
time for the promotion of our program. 

The interviews, too, have been educational to the phys- 
ical education teacher or interviewer, since the teacher, his 
program, and the field in general have been commended 
or criticized by the parent who represents the child, for 
whom, after all, our program is set up. The results of these 
interviews should stimulate all men in our field to the 
realization that if we are to retain our place in the cur- 
riculum, and that if our program is to be of real value to 
the child and to all members of the community, there can 
be no loafers on the job—we must be energetic, alert, and 
progressive, striving to make our program so valuable to 
the child and the community that in the revaluation it 
will be considered one of the definite essentials. 
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e a 
SPECIAL CERTIFICATES AND COLLEGE DEGREES \ 
FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


and 


ATHLETIC COACHING 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
July 6 to August 15 


Graduate courses in Health and Physical Education 
leading to standard advanced degrees. Undergrad- 
uate courses leading to baccalaureate degree. Special 
courses in athletic coaching for men and women. 


Prominent coaching staff. Modern gymnasium. 
Beautiful location in heart of Allegheny Moun- 
tains—ideal environment for health and study. 


Special Bulletin on Request 


Address Director of Summer Session 


coo—tiCéCTOOHD 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 








Nl 
Wellesley College 











Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 





Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 


A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and 
Physical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate, and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 


A five year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 








For information, address Graduate Committee, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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| lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 





ITH the annual convention of the A.P.E.A. but three weeks 

off the two committees of the Public School Section are hard 
at work preparing their reports. These are being looked forward to 
with anticipation. 

Miss Laurentine Collins, Assistant Director of Health and Phys- 
ical Education in Detroit, is chairman of the Committee on the 
Curriculum. Miss Collins has done considerable work along the 
lines of curriculum building and has an able committee. A study 
of this would naturally reflect the best practice in physical edu- 
cation and some of the types of work in all sections of the 
country. 

The work which Mr. W. W. H. Mustaine, Assistant State 
Director of Hea!th and Physical Education in New York, has done 
with “Objectives and Policies” is well known in the East and, as 
chairman of a committee composed of men and women who have 


done much thinking along these lines, should set up some real, - 


practical objectives. So few physical education teachers plan their 
work on the basis of objectives that the report of this committee 
will be of great assistance. 

It is the plan of the chairman of the Public School Section, 
Julius E. Kuhnert, Mount Vernon, N.Y., to devote one session to 
the study and discussion of these reports. The discussion is planned 
so that those not in agreement with any part of the report may 
have the privilege of stating so. Favorable comments and sug- 
gestions should also be given so that the reports will be complete 
in every respect and reflect quite thoroughly the thought of the 
entire section. 

For another section meeting, the chairman is going to secure 
an outstanding speaker and leader in the field of education or allied 
fields. 


< * & 
HE March issue of the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EpvucaTION contained a series of articles explaining the need for 
the health and physical education program in the modern school 
and community life. The different articles discussed different 
phases of the contributions of this program. In case your Superin- 
tendent, your Principal, or the citizens of your community inter- 
ested in modern education have not seen a copy of this issue, we 
shall be glad, as long as the copies last, to forward a complimentary 
copy on receiving the name and address of such individuals. 
* * * 
FURTHER new note of interest comes from Russia. In 1932 
faculties of physical education were founded at the Moscow 
and Leningrad medical institutes. During five years’ training, the 
students study physical and social environment, in addition to 
medicine and general science. They must take an active part in 
the organization of sport at school, in industry, and in the towns. 
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They must be well acquainted with rational nutrition, 
know anthropometry, physical set-ups, hygiene, clinical 
and all phases of physical education. 
: . «* 

|= Pocono Study Tours have just made announcement Of the 

Third Annual Physical Education Tour of Europe. The firg 
group will sail April 7, 1933, for a twelve-week trip; and the 
second group will sail June 30, 1933, for a nine and one-half 
weeks’ trip. These study tours are a non-profit educational Venture 
and afford students and teachers of physical education and rectea. 
tion an opportunity to investigate the best work that is being done 
in the field in Europe. Members of the party will have the Oppor- 
tunity to meet famous German, Finnish, English, Danish, ang 
Austrian authorities in sport and recreation. The Chairman of th, 
Committee for Educational Supervision is Dr. Jay B. Nash of Ney 
York University. Detailed information concerning the itinerary 
and expenses may be secured from Dr. Nash, from Dr, ¢. W 
Savage of Oberlin College who will have charge of one of the 
tours, or from the offices of the Pocono Study Tours at 55 Weg 
42nd St., New York City. 


and Must 
Methods, 


* * * 

A SUMMER session for American and English teachers and 

students of physical education is offered this year by 
Sydsvenska Gymnastik Institutet, Lund, Sweden, from July 27 to 
August 12 (sailing July 13—return September 9). In connection 
with this summer course a tour of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
is planned, which will include educational as well as sight-seeing 
features. 

The tour is under the supervision of Miss Signe E. Hagelthor, 
Executive Director of National Personnel Service, recently Asso. 
ciate Professor of Education in New York University. Miss Hagel- 
thorn is familiar with the educational institutions of Scandinavia, 
and has command of the languages of the three countries, She 
will give a series of lectures in connection with the summer term 
to aid in the orientation of the students, to interpret the culture 
of the Scandinavian countries, and to discuss the adaptation of 
some of the educational features to American conditions. 

The tour is sponsored by the Swedish State Railways and the 
Swedish-American Line. Travel rates are amazingly low this sum- 
mer, and the cost of the tour includes the tuition and living expenses 
during the session at Lund. For information address: Miss Signe 
E. Hagelthorn, care of Swedish State Railways, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

* * * 


TF npren the leadership of Dr. George E. Goss, F.R.GS., of the 

College of the City of New York, who spent seven years in the 
administration of physical education in Europe, arrangements have 
been made to visit educational centers, soéial institutions, and 
sports organizations, and to attend lecture sessions and seminar 
conferences. Among the leaders in physical education who have 
agreed to address Dr. Goss’ party on one or more occasions are: 
Sir George Newman, of London; Dr. Carl Diem, of Berlin; Dr. 
Imre Szukovathy, of Budapest; Baron Pierre de Coubertin, of 
Lausanne; Professor J. Jacques Dalcroze, of Geneva; and Colonel 
W. P. Hubert van Blyenburg, of Utrecht. These leaders are also 








Courses of Study— 


DORMITORIES 











The Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 


Forty-Fourth Year 





4-year course in Physical Education leading to a B.S. degree. 

3-year normal course in all phases of Physical Education and camping. 

3-year physiotherapy course accredited by the American Physiotherapy Association. 
l-year certificate course for training in corrective gymnastics and massage. 





SCHOOL CAMP 
For catalog and complete information apply to— 
Registrar, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





PLACEMENT BUREAU 
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arranging trips and conferences for the members of the tour. 

The tour will visit England, France, Holland, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Austria, and Switzerland. Tourist cabins 
on the new S. S. Washington have been arranged and all inquiries 
about the tour may be made to Dr. George E. Goss, College of 


the City of New York, 23rd Street and Lexington Ave., New 


York City. is all 


TATE, city, and college directors have recently been unusually 

active in stimulating membership interest in the Americal Phys- 
ical Education Association. Among the most recent returns has been 
the campaign by Mr. R. E. Laveaga which resulted in ten new 
members from the Boston Y.M.C.A. Herman J. Norton of Roches- 
ter secured almost 100 per cent enrollment of the teachers in his 
department at Rochester, New York. Professor Floyd Eastwood 
of New York University during March held a display of sample 
copies of the Journat and Research Quarterly and, as a result of 
this drive, a large number of student members joined the National 


Association. 
+. £2 °s 


MIMEOGRAPHED description of the after-school recreation 
A program of Rochester, New York, has just been published 
from the offices of Mr. H. J. Norton. The unusual feature of this 
complete intramural program is the unusually low cost at which 
the achievement has been accomplished. 

. #£ * 
T IS of interest to physical educators to learn that the school 
authorities of the city of Toronto recently voted to discontinue 
the long standing Cadet system of military training in the. city 
schools and substitute instead the modern program of physical 
education. Many other cities of Canada are actively promoting 
physical education activities. 
. * & 
HE annual convention of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion will meet in Denver from June 27 to July 1. The Association 
of Childhood Education is an outgrowth of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union and the National Council of Primary Education. 
A five-day program of speeches by educators of national prom- 
inence will be climaxed by an elaborate pageant to be staged in the 
Park of the Red Rocks on June 30. 
* * + 


ACH year during the Department of Superintendence meeting 

of the National Education Association, the Associated Exhibitors 
present the “American Education Award” to a person who has made 
a definite contribution to some phase of education. This year at 
Minneapolis, Amos Alonzo Stagg, Director of Physical Education 
at the University of Chicago, received that award. The presentation 
took place at a banquet at the Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis with 
President Coffman of the University of Minnesota making the 
presentation. 

<  * 


T= annual observance of Child Health Day on May 1 has been 

taken over by the Conference of State Health Authorities of North 
America. The American Child Health Association has published a 
pamphlet for the help of those who are preparing a Child Health 
Day program. This may be obtained for ten cents at the offices: of 
the American Child Health Association, 450 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 

* * x 

\ nag January number of Camp Life contains an interesting article 

by the Editor, Mr. Ben Solomon, entitled “Is the Summer Camp 
a Safe and Healthful Place for Children?” This article is on an 
important subject and it has been treated most carefully and com- 
pletely. Mr. Solomon has kindly made an offer to send any inquirer 
a free copy of this issue of the magazine. Address Camp Life, 56 W. 
56th St., New York City. 

: “2 
De. O. R. Yoder, Assistant Medical Superintendent of the Ypsi- 
lanti State Hospital which is mainly concerned with mental 

diseases, in a recent address before the Ann Arbor Woman’s Club, 
spoke as follows: 

“The solution of the problem of mental disease lies not in care 
but in prevention. . . . It is an unfortunate thing that our school 
budgets must suffer and it is of great credit to those in that profes- 
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Shoes and Costumes 


Tap Shoes. Black patent 
leather, hand turned, 1- 
inch keel, Theo Ties. All 
sizes, 8% childs to 8 
i Price 
Taps free on 


at the 


Most 
Reasonable 


Cost 


to the Student 


In this day of close buying, it 
should be a satisfaction to you 
to know that Advance low prices 
are the result of eliminated fancy 
trimmings and hand work, and 
not accompanied by cheapening 
the article. Order from this page 
or the catalog with certainty of 
satisfaction and our guarantee 
of proper fit. 








misses, A’s to D’s. 
$2.25 pair. 
request. 





Rompers. The price of rompers is at 
its lowest level. Finest broadcloth 
and white Peter Pan Collar go to 
make up the model shown. Tie in 
back. izes 2 to 24. Colors: Green, 
blue, peach, pink and yellow. Price 





4 


Leoway Grecian Sandal. 
Elk sole, counter is double 
stitched. All sizes and 
widths, B to E. Black, 
white, tan shades to order. 
$2.75 pair. 


$1.00. 

V-neck type romper, buttoning 
over shoulder, sizes 8 to 24, usual 
shades, $1. Special prices on quan- 
tity orders. 








See Our Exhibit at the Con- 








ADVAN 


Branch: 6362 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 





Theatrical Shoe @. 


Dept. 11, 159 N. State St. Chicago 






Opera Hosiery. Prices 
are rising, so order 
now. Service weight 
triple fashioned, pure = 
silk, standard colors, $1.85 
pair; three pair for $5.25. 
Chiffon, same make and col- 
ors, pair $1.75; three for $5. 
Liberal discount on quantity 
orders. 








Please mail me copy of your catalog and measuring chart. 
I desire to order from this advertisement the following 
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The 1933 Mills College Field 
Hockey and Sports Camp 


MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 
Eighth Session 
JUNE 24 TO JULY 23, 1933 


Professional growth and a vacation in this Physical 
Education Summer School, Organized in a camp 
program. 

The Mills College Field Hockey and Sports Camp offers both 
graduate and undergraduate credit in field hockey; club hockey; 
basketball and volleyball; field ball; speedball; soccer; games for 
Junior High School; swimming and life-saving; archery; natural 
dancing; clogging; tennis; golf; horseback riding; graduate semi- 
nar in physical education; methods of teaching corrective physical 
education; growth and development of the child; Girl Scout lead- 
ership training course with activity laboratory period; organization 
of summer camps; leadership of children at camp. (Courses may 
be taken either with or without academic credit.) 


Special Guest for 1933 session is Miss Hilda Burr, Graduate 
of Chelsea College, England, Instructor in Hockey at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and author of “Field Hockey for Coaches and 
Players”—who will teach the hockey classes and give special club 
hockey tmstruction. 


New Course for 1933 is Girl Scout Leadership Training 
Course, given through the Regional Office of the National Girl 
Scout Organization, 

The camp group is limited to fifty in the belief that greater social 
values can be obtained with a small number sharing together this 
unique situation of summer school courses in a camp environment. 
Discussion groups, camp fires, recreation parties and group singing 
are included in the informal program of camp. 

Camp caters primarily to teachers of physical education who 
wish to keep their teaching technique up to date. Emphasis is 
given to the training of officials for Junior High School, Senior 
High School and College Play Days as well as training for the 
national ratings of officials in Field Hockey and Basketball. 


Camp rates have been reduced this year to meet the present 
of teachers. 


For information address: Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Mills 
College P. O., California. 


need 




















Moore Athletic Apparel 
for Girls 





Improve the Appearance of your Classes with Moore 
Athletic Apparel. Style and Quality at Attractive 
Prices. Write for Style Book. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 
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sion that they carry on. . . . Our educational system must ha 
and women of unusual calibre who can recognize and de. 
problems of delinquency and maladjustment. It is a poor €conomie 
principle to discontinue forms of special educational methods when f 
it costs only $72 to educate each one of our twenty-six million chil. 
dren annually and it costs $623.72 to care for each one of our 333 7 
insane annually. . . . If one case of mental disease can be Prevented 
by our teachers, and from 30 to 50 per cent can, there Would be 
sufficient money saved to educate nine normal children each Year 
Do we hesitate to vaccinate or to prevent corn borer? Why hesitate 
to appropriate funds to prevent a disease which takes more school 
children than will graduate from colleges and universities?” 
* *£ * 

A N INTERESTING article, “The Future of Education” by 

G. Wells, appeared in the February 1933 issue of the Cosmo. 
poliiun magazine in the series of articles, on page 16, entitled “199 
Years from Now.” Of special interest to our profession is his pro- 
phecy, “Everyone will be educated as a matter of course. The com. 
munity will be an educated community. And that education will ain 
at the fullest development (having regard to idiosyncrasy) of th 
physical and mental possibilities of every individual. It will includ 
therefore dancing in every form of beauty-giving, health-giving, ang 
skill-giving exercise, a training in critical thought and the evocation 
of manual dexterity.” 


Ve meq 
al with 


He adds: “Moreover, education must involve a training in cop. 
duct. Consideration for others, decency, and the truth-telling habit 
of mind do not come by nature. The forming of habits of behavior 
is perhaps the most essential part of education.” 

+ £ & 
|= annual observance of Boys’ Week will take place April 29 to 
May 6. C8mmunities all over the world, during this period, ar. 
range programs devoted to the development and preservation of 
character in the coming generation. A manual of suggestions for the 
1933 programs has been prepared by the National Boys’ Week Com. 
mittee for the United States and may be obtained at 211 Wet 
Wacker Drive, Room 820, Chicago, Illinois. It contains suggestions 
concerning organization, advisory council, general chairman, pro- 
grams, publicity, and finances. It will be most helpful to those in 
charge of the activities of this week. 
:« * 
A STRONG statement of fact has been sent to every physical 
education teacher in the state of Connecticut from the offices of 
Dr. Charles Prohaska, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
for Connecticut. Dr. Prohaska writes: “It has already been pointed 
out that strength lies in national and state organizations. You can- 
not hope to keep abreast of the times unless you are willing to 
participate in the programs which are carefully planned for your 
professional advancement and in every way willing to support those 
organizations which have brought your profession to its recognized 
and indispensable level. This gain must in no way be jeopardized. 
They are depending upon your LOYALTY, COOPERATION, and SUPPORT. 
2. = 
ENNSYLVANIA State College has changed the dates of its sum- 
mer session as advertised in the February issue of the JouRNAL 
oF HEALTH AND PuysiIcal, Epucation. The new dates are July 6 to 
August 15. The old dates were July 3 to August 11. 
-* & 
N THE recent copy of Parent-Teacher News the sentiments of 
State Congresses of Parents and Teachers is expressed in the resolu- 
tion sent to the New Jersey Legislature as follows: 

“The New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers favors strict 
economy in school administration, but is inalterably opposed to the 
false economy which, if followed, would waste our human resources. 
It calls on its membership to work for the defeat of any plan that 
would lessen the educational opportunities of children by shorten- 
ing the school term, lowering present educational standards, and 
eliminating any school subject or activity that contributes to the 


asin ee eae ee eee ee 





health, culture, or vocational training of our future citizens.” The 
seriousness of the situation as it pertains to schools and education 
is reflected in the numbers of state meetings and resolutions to state 
legislatures that have been promoted by parent-teacher congressés. 
Alabama, Colorado, Indiana, Oklahoma, Oregon, and New Jersey 
report activities in behalf of the children and education. 

The Thirty-seventh Annual Convention of the National Congress 
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st have mey ; Parents and Teachers will be held in Seattle, Washington, May 
1 deal With a 1933. The central theme of the convention is “The Child and 
OT economic His Community.” The dates have been planned to enable delegates 
thods When to take advantage of summer tourist rates. 
nillion chil. * * * 
Our 333,31) HE Y.M.C.A. of Greece is promoting the only marble fireplace 
€ Prevented for a boys’ camp that is known to exist. It is being built at the 
© Would be National Hellenic boys’ camp at Pelion, Greece, situated in the 
each yea \ egendary birthplace of Achilles. The marble stones that form the 
hy hesitate fireplace are found in abundance on the beach before the camp. 
NOre school They will be sold to interested supporters of the project at $2.00 each 
sp” and will be carved with the name of the donor, the year, and any 
message of not more than five or six words. Already several stones 
ion” by have been bought by friends in the United States, and the Rochester 
he Cosmo. YM.C.A. has also given funds for a memorial social and dining 
titled “1g hall. Anyone interested in the description of this camp or in buying 
is his Dro- a stone in its marble fireplace may send an international money 
_ The com. order or a personal check to Lewis W. Riess, (X.A.N.) Y.M.C.A. 
ON will aim Building, Salonika, Greece. 
SY) of the — 
vill include P : 
siving, and Schools Having Ten or More Student Memberships 
“evocation in the A.P.E.A. 

State Teachers College 203 Notre Dame University 18 The chart illustrated is one of a 
ng in con. E. Stroudsburg, Pa. Notre Dame, Indiana Price Each series a 7 in our Chart Catalog, for 
lling habit Penn State College 89 State Teachers College 18 Give 27 x 35 in = —— wie ee 
f behavior State College, Pa. Emporia, Kans. $5.65 pe colin, seca tee obs 

Columbia University 67 Arnold College 17 Catalog will be sent per, with wood rollers top and bot- 

New York, New York New Haven, Conn. on request tom. 
Pri 29 to Bouvé-Boston School 63 Mills College 12 
eriod, ar- Boston, Mass. Mills College, Calif. |_ VISIT OUR DISPLAY ROOMS AND MUSEUM 
‘vation of State Teachers College 54 Sargent School 12 
ns for the Slippery Rock, Pa. Boston, Mass. Cray-ApAms-Com: EAL 
a pn ie ak, tne ok - ia = Headquarters for Anatomical Charts, Models, Skeletons, etc. 
1ggestions Temple University 25 University of Nebraska 11 25 East 26th Street New York 
nan, pro- Philadelphia, Pa. Lincoln, Nebr. EET as 
» those in State Normal School 25 Oberlin College 11 

Cortland, New York Oberlin, Ohio 

University of Florida 24 University of Washington 11 

physical Gainesville, Fla. Seattle, Wash. 
Offices of University of Alabama 22 Kendall College 10 
:ducation ‘ University, Alabama Chicago, Il. 
1 pointed Ithaca College 22 Northwestern University 10 
You can- Ithaca, New York Evanston, IIl. 
villing to Russell Sage College 21 University of Oregon 10 fe. E PRIVATE BATH, SHOWER, 
for your Troy, New York Eugene, Oregon 
ort those West Virginia University 10 ROOM SERVING PANTRY with 
coin Morgantown, West Va. ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
pardized, 
SUPPORT, ; 
COMPILATION of abstracts of articles dealing with tests ta 400 large, modern 

tssm- | [Ain phscal suction bas been repre by the senior major | MEMS 42) rooms, each with 
ie from the Research Quarterly, the JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND Puys- comfortable disap- 

IcAL Epucation, the American Medical Journal, the American pearing bed, at- 

Journal of Physiology, and the Journal of Experimental Psychol- tractively furnished. 
seatail ogy. The compilation will be helpful to those interested in tests. 
> ell Copies of these mimeographed abstracts may be obtained by & OUR GUESTS HAVE THE FREE USE OF 

addressing Barbour Gymnasium, University of Michigan, Ann Hil SWIMMING POOL, GYMNASIUM AND 
— Arbor, Michigan. Dr. Mabel Rugen reports that the price is 20 | i a ROOF GARDEN — EXCELLENT RESTAURANT 
ito the | Per copy. 
oe | HOTEL HO 
an tht Body Mechanics 
shorten- : 
i (Continued from Page 31) ' : 
- p during the school age will save many adults from years of 351 w. 42 ST. WEST ¥ Bway ‘NEW YORK 
s.” The needless pain and other forms of chronic invalidism. 
ucation Bibliography 
to state Cochrane, W. A. Orthopaedic Surgery. William Wood and Co. 
BTesses. Richardson, F. H., and Hearne, W. J. The Preschool Child and His 

Jersey Posture. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Thomas, Leah C. Body Mechanics and Health. Houghton Mifflin. 
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Girl Scouting 


(Continued from Page 9) 





day camps, where city girls who cannot go far from home 
spend the day several times a week in characteristic camp 
activities; moving or “gypsy” camps for experienced 
campers, where from eight to ten girls with at least tw 

leaders travel on foot, on horseback, by canoe or auto. 

mobile, making camp in a different spot each night: 

winter camps, where a similar group spends sparkling days 

in the open and the evenings around blazing logs in some 

snug camp house or farm house. 

Girl Scouting encourages hiking and camping not only 
because they are healthful and happy forms of recreation 
but because they foster, as nothing else can, certain major 
objectives of the Girl Scout program and embody its yp. 
derlying philosophy. 

In this machine-made age, hiking and camping make 
girls familiar with natural resources and put them on 
their mettle to devise simple and ingenious ways of living 
comfortably and happily without modern conveniences, 
Going to camp is often a girl’s first experience away from 
home and helps her to stand on her own feet and to out- 
grow childish dependence and childish forms of getting 
her own way. It offers her a chance to work with her 
hands, to use her imagination, to get along with others, 
and to learn the first lessons of community living and 
good citizenship. Above all, it provides an outlet for the 
spirit of adventure for which ordinary life provides little 
scope. Camp is a real intermediate step between child- 
hood and later youth and maturity. Tastes and hobbies 
acquired on hikes and in camp may form the basis of life- 
long interests and recreations. And both hiking and 


_ camping, wisely done, promote health of body, mind, 


imagination, and emotions. On hikes and in camp, as in 
troop meetings, the Girl Scout patrol system furnishes 
the advantages of the small, friendly, largely self-direct- 
ing group, no matter how large the total number. 

Since Girl Scouting lays so much stress upon hiking and 
camping, it is also under the obligation to provide ade- 
quate training for Girl Scout leaders in hiking and camp- 
ing procedures. It therefore conducts repeated courses 
throughout the country in “tramping and trailing,” troop 
camping, camping in established camps, day camps, gypsy 
camps, and winter camps; holds frequent camp confer- 
ences, and issues various kinds of printed and mimeo- 
graphed material on hiking and camping, which may be 
obtained from Girl Scouts, Inc., 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Leaders are encouraged to take frequent 
“refresher” courses, so that they may keep up with modem 
ideas and techniques as well as keep alive the true spirit 
of outdoor living and doing. Leaders coming together 
from many parts of the country learn much, also, in an 
informal way from each other. 


b fessci outdoors and indoors, Girl Scouting seeks to 
promote full, vigorous, and healthful life for the indi- 
vidual through the group. It is always dependent upon 
such organized professional groups as the physical edv- 
cation group to keep it abreast of scientific knowledge and 
sound and forward-looking educational practice. But it 
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ventures to hope that it may serve as a sort of laboratory 
for trying out some of the new ideas in physical educa- 
tion with a voluntary recreational movement which has 
behind it the immense driving force of the interests and 
desires of the girls themselves. Close as have been the 
relations between Girl Scouting and physical education, 
there are countless unexplored opportunities for further 


mutual helpfulness. 





Program Accomplishments 
(Continued from Page 27) 


by the system of having students, out because of sickness, 
return through the nurse’s office. It may have spared both 
the student and the family many a distressing situation. 
There are the physical examinations which periodically 
give the basis for instruction in the gymnasium class. 
There is the corrective work in many schools which has 
cured many a minor deformity. Then, too, there is the 
seeming marvel in the large cities that hundreds of boys 
and girls, though miles from convenient water, are able to 
swim as if brought up on the banks of a lake. The swim- 
ming pools have been of immense value both as means 
of exercise and in training for an art which is useful and 
healthful beyond measure. And, finally, there is the school 
playground, invaluable in a crowded community. 

These are some of the advantages which I should like 
all our boys and girls to enjoy in their school life and 
many of these I am glad to testify they have enjoyed. 
If their subsequent health is at fault the school could with 
no justice be charged with negligence. 





Organized Recess Period 
(Continued from Page 35) 


easily and can be pushed to one side of the room on days 
‘hat are impossible for outside play. 

From the children will come suggestions of play appa- 
ratus. This will all probably have to be furnished and 
made by the teacher and pupils. From a nearby shop or 
junk pile, iron stobs or pins and old horseshoes can be 
collected. Children like to do this and can measure and 
put them where they need to be. Bottles can also be 
collected. Mothers will gladly make a bag and any child 
can fill it with beans or corn. Trees will be donated by 
most any parent of a community for goal posts, see-saw 
supports, horizontal bars, and supports; chicken wire will 
be given by the farmers so that it can be used for volley- 
ball nets. Hoes, rakes, and other tools can be brought from 
homes by the children. Bats and balls can be made at 
school. A bat trimmed from a young sapling is a very 
good one; sock ravels and twine make good balls; old 
sacks filled with sand make good bases. After these things 
are made this will be just about all that children need out- 
side for play. 

Tables can be made from scrap lumber for some of the 
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inside games; the desk can also be used. Puzzle cut 
pictures, stories, blocks, spools, victrola and records, ca 
ored crayons, scissors, marbles, dominoes, string, and oon 
cobs will all be of little expense and be very helpful jn 
taking care of recess periods on rainy days or days toy 
cold to be outside on the playground. 

The toilet seats can be made low enough for the pri 
children and, at the same time be suitable for the larger 
ones. For every twenty children there should be one stoy 
This can be so arranged that every child can have a chanes 
to go to the toilet as often as is necessary. The playin 
can be made interesting enough so that there will be yy 
“hanging around” at the toilets. 

Drinking facilities must be satisfactory or else a problem 
may arise from this source. A fount in each room, or One 
for every two rooms, located in the hall, will prove satis. 
factory if each child is requested to have his own cup, }j 
a fountain of some kind is not provided, then a bucket with 
a dipper for the purpose of dipping the water and pouring 
it in the cups can be used. Whatever the source of water, 
it must be in reach of every child. There is no necessity 
for an older or larger child to get water for the smalle 
children. 

After an analysis such as the above of any situation, the 
teacher can readily see that her problem is made much 
more simple. A plan for the games on rainy days may have 
to be worked out. The interest of the children will groy 
in proportion to the teachers’ interest. Each group with 
its respective teacher will have sufficient space, time 
equipment, and interest without petty problems coming 
up, when the teachers analyze their situations and coop. 
erate in taking care of and making the most of the pos. 
sibilities of the so-called recess periods. 

Some of the very definite outcomes to be expected are 
given: 


1. More play space for every group of children, which 
means more freedom. 

2. Elimination of discipline problems. Most of these 
come from children who take no part in playing. Often 
too, they are caused by too crowded conditions. 

3. A sufficient amount of time is given to be beneficial 
for both pupil and teacher. 

4. Individual differences of the physically handicapped 
child, the less active child, and the child with abundant 
energy can all be taken care of because there is sufficient 
varied equipment on the playground and in the room. The 
equipment is suitable for the age and size of the child. 

5. The children play more at home. They have learned 
a large number of games and how to make inexpensive 
playthings. 

6. Every child plays. This is true because every child 
feels his part in the game. 

7. Pupils learn to organize games and play without the 
teacher. 

8. Few children want to remain in during the period. 

9. The teacher knows the child better. She has a better 
opportunity to become acquainted with the child’s attitude 
toward other children in his play life. 

10. The teacher feels better. Fresh air, sunshine, and 
exercise are just as important to the teacher as to the 
pupils. 
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11. There is sufficient equipment on the playground and 
in the room for every child to take some part in play at 
every opportunity. 
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Progress and Hard Times 


(Continued from Page 11) 

present crisis upon the children of our community, the 
state, and the nation? Are we making an effort to cultivate 
a widespread interest in health and physical education in 
our daily contacts with students and citizens? Education is 
so important that it should be one of the last municipal 
or state enterprises to suffer if budgets must be reduced. 
Roads and bridges can be built tomorrow. Youth lives and 
learns today. 


N CONCLUSION it is essential to point out that what- 

ever achievements result in the perpetuation of health 
and physical education, they will not be the task of any 
one man, however wise and efficient, or the work of any 
committee, however national in scope or distinguished in 
personnel. They will be made possible only by the genuine 
outpouring of human friendship, of cooperating one with 
another, of thoughtful preparation for the tasks to be ac- 
complished, and of generous and sincere devotion to the 
service of education. Health and physical education is 
caught in the devastating whirlpool of economic retrench- 
ment and social unrest. Sometimes it is the target of po- 
litical thrusts gauged to curry favor with an uninformed 
constituency. Every person who has chosen health and 
physical education as a profession must rise to the occa- 
sion, and, imbued with the determination to move forward 
rather than backward, meet the opposing forces with all 
the energy and training he can command. Education leads 
to civic illumination but this fact alone fails to light the 
lives of those who are deprived of the opportunity for 
physical, intellectual, and social regeneration which lies 
before us. 
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Case for Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 6) 

and progress. We find teachers striving to make definite 
changes in specific individuals rather than merely “broad. 
casting” programs of activity. May I stress again that 
this sort of thing is needed early in the system of teaching 


and should not be confined solely to the high school and 
college. 


Selecting the Teacher 


DELIVERED an address similar to this to a group o 

educational administrators at one of our great mid- 

western universities. At the conclusion one of the mem- 
bers of the faculty of the college of education said, “Of 
course McCloy is talking of an ideal physical education 
of the future.” Obviously we do not see the best in every 
school—in physical education or any other subject—but 
that educator did not realize how close to us this type of 
physical education is at this time. He did not know how 
rapidly the trend of physical education in our best train- 
ing agencies today is falling into the pattern I have out: 
lined above. 

This leads me to the last part of this discussion. Not 
infrequently where the physical education program is in- 
effectual, the place for the educational administrator to 
look for the reason is in the mirror. When a man is ef 
ployed as physical educator simply because he is a like 
able fellow who played left tackle on a team that won4 
conference championship—though he is totally ignorant 





of educational psychology, of educational philosophy, of 
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hygiene, of anatomy, of physiology, of the principles and 
methods of education, of measurement in education, and 
of almost all of the practical techniques of physical edu- 
cation except the coaching of varsity football; or where 
, woman is employed because she is a graduate of a two- 
course in gymnastics and can teach interpretative 
dancing and clogging beautifully—what can you expect? 
Today, there are many more applicants for teaching posi- 
tions in physical education than there are positions. Many 
of these applicants are poorly prepared. The educational 
administrator can secure competent teachers if he will 
choose on a basis of thorough preparation and ability. 


The teacher should know techniques and be able to 
perform and teach them adequately, but he should also 
be grounded in the fundamental biological, educational, 
and psychological sciences that will prepare him or her 
to guide the child’s activities wisely and to assure that 
only benefit will come from them, not harm. The teacher 
should know the psychology of the educational basis for 
the development of the groundwork of a sound character. 
He should be trained in the educational side of physical 
education to the extent that he can use it to develop an 
emotionally stable pupil, so far as lies within the powers 
and limitations of the school situation ; and he should 
know the fundamentals of hygiene, of healthy living, and 
of the best methods of health education—for physical 
health can not be divorced from megtal health. 

Furthermore, he must be able ‘@& resent a physical 
education that in content and organization is adapted to 
secure the results we have outlined above, not only the 
physical and health results but the educational ends and 
emotional development desired as well. He must think 
in terms of the socialized individual and not in terms of 
aclass or group alone; he must know enough of the prin- 
ciples and methods of the other phases of education, as 
to content and administration, so that he can cooperate 
fully with his administrator to the end that all education 
in the institution shall be fruitful. 


And the school executive—the superintendent or the 
principal—when he secures such a teacher, will need to 
see to it that he or she is not handicapped by poor sched- 
uling, lack of sectioning, overloading, too inadequate facil- 
ities, or by insistent demands for a winning team. And 
finally, the educational executive, must in the end integrate 
the program of physical education with that of all the rest 
of the school activities to assure to the pupil the best op- 
portunity to develop a truly normal and well-balanced life. 


Educational leaders need to think very soberly of phys- 
ical education as one of the most essential educational ac- 
tivities of the schools today—not as a “frill” but as a 
fundamental—and also must give grave consideration to 
the need for an extension of the recreation program into 
the after-school years. 

Physical education properly organized and taught is a 
part of life for all of youth, and a preparation for an in- 
creasingly important part of life for the adult. It is a 
stabilizer of the mental and the emotional life and as such 
its teachers should be most carefully chosen and the pro- 
gram developed and expanded to the point where a cap- 
able teacher can secure the desired results. 











Physiotherapy at the Children’s 
Hospital 


and Allied Institutions. Course 441 


June 19—August 4 


An intensive seven weeks’ course of theory, clinical instruction and 
practice, with children and adults at the Children’s Hospital, the 
Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission Clinic, the Cambridge and 
the Massachusetts General Hospitals. Credit for the course will be 
granted qualified students by the Graduate School of Education at 
Harvard if prior arrangements are made. 


FEE $100. 


For further information write Assistant Dean, Courses for Graduates 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Boston, Mass. 
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CHICAGO 
TEACHERS 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
AGENCY 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 
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47th YEAR—The WORLD'S FAIR and N.E.A. in Chicago this 
season place us in strategic position to help teachers of Physi- 
cal Education, Coaching, Health Education to get well located. 
School and College officials in large numbers will visit our 
office and make selections while here. 


Send for Booklet Today 














SEPTEMBER HOCKEY AND 
LACROSSE CAMP 
MT. PCCONO, PA. 
Director: Constance M. K. Applebee 
The 12th Season opens August 29th, 1933 


For Particulars 


The Hockey Camp Secretary 
Room 409, 41 East 42nd St., New York City 





























Pleas) mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 


PHYSICAL THERAPY IN INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
By ARTHUR T. LEGG, M.D., Ass’t Professor Orthopedic Surgery, 
Harvard Medical School, and JANET B. MERRILL, Director of 
Physical Therapy, Children’s Hospital, Boston 
A practical handbook describing methods of treatment in use at the Harvard 
Infantile Paralysis Commission clinic. Muscle Training, the prevention of 


deformities, therapeutic exercise pool. Fully illustrated. Price $1.75 postpaid. 
Remit with order to 


JANET B. MERRILL 


300 Longwood Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 














DWIGHT POSTURE MODEL 


With Directions for Using 
Medium weight cardboard figure, jointed at knees 
and elbows, at the junction of head and neck, at the 
shoulder joint and to show dorsal curve and pelvic 
tilt. PRICES: 17 in. size, 50 cents postpaid, $25 a 
hundrea. 
Send check or money order-——not stamps, to: 


MISS E. DWIGHT 
Box 4405 Brookland Washington, D. C. 
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Modern Wrestling for the High School and the Co oF 
H. Otopalik. (Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1930) 128 pen a 


New Books Received trated. $2.00. 


“One of the finest things that can be said of wrestling ig g 
boys and men of every age, size, and stature can Participate jp 3 
the nee ea QUARTERLY * even when they could not in other sports... . Wrestling = 
brilliant future .. . it rivals basketball in many colleges.” Follan 
1 ~—_ ing this foreword, the author tells of the improvements in wree 
Students Handbook of Archery. Phillip Rounsevelle. (A. $, Uder modern rules, gives helpful material regarding conditig 
Barnes & Co., 1932) 64 pages. 25c advises beginners and also the experienced wrestler and coach, 
: ; ; i li ful 

For those students who are interested in archery, this little book — — en - = aus oe the 
will be found to be brimful of information concerning equipment, a pions, 

technique, scoring, games, tournaments, etc. For the teacher it is Physical Therapy in Infantile Paralysis. Arthur T, 
a supplement to Archery Simplified by the same author. Janet B. Merrill. (Reprinted from Principles and Practices 


ical T ; . -. Fre ” 
Game Preferences of 10,000 Fourth Grade Children. Norma ehpied Faemgs.) SS rior Company, 1932) 88 pag 


: : : This book describes the various stages in i ile nara 
Schwendener. (Teachers College, Columbia University, New wegen 6 infantile 


along with the prognosis and treatment. Numerous illustrations g 
York, 1932) 64 pages. $1.10. to the value of the book. 
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Through the cooperation of supervisors of physical education ; : 
in various parts of the country, the author of this little book has The Diagnosis and Treatment of Postural Defects. Winth 
been able to compile a list of games liked best by fourth-grade Morgan Phelps and Robert J. H. Kiphuth. (Charles C, Thoma, 
children, as shown by the frequency of choice. The author has 1932) 180 pages. $4.00. 
analyzed the reasons involved in the choice. Her conclusions and Beginning with evolutionary influences on the upright position 
recommendations, and the bibliography at the end of the booklet of man, this book then deals with environmental influences, des. 
add to its value to supervisors, parents, and teachers of fourth- Cribes and illustrates normal posture and body mechanics, discusses 
grade children. posture examinations, tells of the place of posture work in physigJ 
education, describes and illustrates corrective exercises. Then ther 
Games and Game Leadership. Charles F. Smith. (Dodd, Mead js a chapter on statistics, followed by a summary of results, and 

& Company, 1932) 658 pages, 711 games, 180 illus. $2.50. good bibliography. The study has been made with men only, yet 

After some fifteen years of experience as a recreation leader the book will be found useful to all interested in corrective work, 
and teacher, the author of this book has adequately described and 
charmingly illustrated some 711 games, old and new. The teacher yaaa ERENT 
of games will find Professor Smith’s talks on the psychology of 
leadership most helpful. Also, the classified index, in addition to 


the alphabetical index, is a notable feature of the book. The li- OUR ADVERTISERS 


brary of every teacher, recreation leader, and parent should in- 


clude this valuable book of games. DESERVE YOUR 
Fundamentals in Physical Education. Ruth B. Glassow. (Lea PATRONAGE 


& Febiger, 1932) 143 pages. 34 illustrations. $1.75. 


This book offers practical material for a required course in PUBLISHERS 

physical education for high school or college. It deals scientifically —_ Asher Petes re % 
: : : ry . e arnes & __MEEeLETTCre Tree er nsert an 

with the fundamentals of physical education, such as analysis of Bureau of Publications, Columbia University 52 
the factors involved in speed, strength, direction in movement, and ee & z —— = 
. . . . = anet . Merri 
in — - — Me ~ — ha care = ~ of the — Ghotee ©. Seer co. 
are discussed under the headings o posture, eet, menstrua ion, SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
constipation, baths, setting-up exercises. An interesting health deat Colleen Inside Front Goal 
scoring plan is discussed and weight-height-age tables for girls and Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education ....Inside Front Cover 
women are given. The information contained in the book may be a College Inside Front Cm 
taught through activities, thus using the gymnasium as an experi- Panzer College 
mental laboratory. Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 
Russell Sage College 


7 : Sargent School of Physical Education 
Influence of Social and Economic Factors on the Health of Savage School for Physical Education 


the School Child. Raymond Franzen, Ph.D. (American Child oe 
Health Association, 1932) 144 pages. Camps and Summer Sessions 


a ‘ 7 Academy of Allied Arts Outside Rear Cover 
This volume is the fourth monograph in the School Health Harvard University, School of Medicine 63 


Research Series dealing with an evaluation of health programs in a — College 
the schools of seventy cities. In measuring the effect upon health Mills College Sports Camp 
of a school program, allowance must be made for other influences, Normal College of A.G.U. Camp 
. " a a . Pennsylvania State College 
such as social and economic forces. This book illustrates the pains- September Hockey and Lacrosse Camp 
taking analysis that is necessary before conclusions can rawn. 
— eo re bie Ghee SPORTING GOODS, CLOTHING, SHOES, SUPPLIES 
It presents data indicating the extent to which socio-economic 


a re ra Peavance Theatrical Shoe CO. oc... 6 ccc soc ceseaccec cece aaa 55 
factors influence results, and giving a description of the research Pra Me PUTER BRIE, 6.5... .0.0,0.0:0:4 0:5.5.001n:6 0 0l0n4sd 00d see 60 


. Clay-Adams Co. 
techniques used. Denver Chemical Co. 
ie , ’ Draper-Maynard Co. 
Winning Basketball. Nat Holman. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, Indera Mills 


1932) 215 pages. $2.00. E. R. Moore Co. 


Narragansett Machine Co. 

The author of this book is a professional basketball player and Nashua Mfg. C 
for twelve years he has very successfully coached basketball at the MISCELLANEOUS 
College of the City of New York. He describes his method of coach- sion Teachers Agency 
ing, analyzing moves as they relate to the player and to the team. was. Sees 
Considerable space is devoted to plays, and for each play the aoaent ea” _— 
proper defense is given. For the basketball player and coach, this 
book is invaluable. 
































